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T  GIVES  me  the  keenest  pleasure  once  more  to 
send  my  greetings  to  the  members  of  the  Para- 
mount Pep  Club  and  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  really  great  work  which  the 
club  is  performing  in  our  organization.  H  Not 
only  is  it  of  immense  help  to  the  corporation  by 
its  promotion  of  harmony  and  loyalty,  but  it  has 
performed  a  really  notable  service  in  guarding 
the  welfare  of  its  members.  I  recently  received 
some  information  of  the  club's  activities  which 
gave  me  a  new  insight  into  its  work.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  thoroughness  of  the  organization 
and  at  the  zeal  with  which  the  club  functions 
in  carrying  into  the  daily  lives  of  its  members  a 
new  expression  of  that  ideal  which  has  made 
Paramount.  If  To  every  member  of  the  Para- 
mount Pep  Club  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincerest 
best  wishes  and  hope  that  in  the  coming  year 
you  will  achieve  even  greater  success  than  in 
the  past. 


An  Appreciation 


f  y\  ARAMOUNT  PEP  CLUB  wishes  to  express  its 
C.^deepest  appreciation  to  those  companies 
and  individuals  whose  advertising  messages  and 
expressions  of  good  will  appear  in  the  pages  of 
this  Year  Book.   H  Grateful  acknowledgments 
are  also  due  to  the  many  who  have  co-oper- 
ated with  the  Editorial  Staff  by  supplying 
photographs  for  reproduction:  notably,  the 
Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Education;  Harry  E. 
Holquist  of  Exhibitors  Herald;  Paul  Gu- 
lick  of  Universal  Pictures  Corporation; 
Sam  Palmer  of  Publix  Theatres;  Eman- 
uel Cohen,  Editor  Pathe  News.    If  The 
Editorial  Staff  is  especially  indebted 
to  the  Rotoprint  Gravure  Company 
whose   splendid  reproductions 
of  the  star  photos  lend  a  dis- 
tinctive artistic  touch  to 
this  publication. 
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Bv  Samuel  Coiiex 


OR  Paramount  Pep  Club,  1925 
stands  out  conspicuously  as  a  year 
of  substantial  progress  and  fruit- 
ful achievement.  It  marks  an- 
other glorious  milestone  in  the  history  of  our 
organization  which  celebrated  its  fifth  birth- 
day on  March  5,  1926  with  an  elaborate  Re- 
ception-Dance and  Entertainment  at  the  Hotel 
Astor. 

To  those  who,  in  reading  this,  are  learning 
of  the  Club  for  the  first  time,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out  that  Paramount  Pep  Club 
was  originally  created  "to  promote  fellowship, 
encourage  educational  advancement,  assist  dis- 
tressed members  and  boost  loyalty  to  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Corporation."  These  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Club's  fundamental  aims  and 
constant  objectives. 

The  brilliant  record  during  the  twelve 
months  of  1925  is  studded  with  many  innova- 
tions that  have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
Club's  sturdy  growth.  Under  the  forceful 
leadership  of  President  Harry  Nadel,  and  with 
the  whole-hearted  support  and  encouragement 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  headed  by  Eugene 
Zukor,  the  range  of  the  organization's  varied 
activities — social,  welfare,  athletic,  educational 
and  co-operative  buying — was  considerably  en- 
larged, and  several  new  projects  were  put  in- 
to effective  operation. 

Of  these,  none  has  proved  more  useful  and 
valuable  than  Pep-O-Grams,  the  Club  maga- 
zine. This  bright  and  lively  periodical  has 
united  the  members  on  a  firm  foundation  of 
friendship  and  mutual  service,  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  helped  create  a  spirit  of 
harmony,  good-will  and  co-operation  that  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky   Corporation.     Pep-O-Grams,   at  the 


present  time,  is  under  the  able  editorial  direc- 
tion of  Jay  M.  Shreck,  and  to  him  belongs  a 
generous  share  of  credit  for  making  it  a  potent 
factor  in  Club  affairs. 

Another  notable  accomplishment  was  the 
inauguration  of  the  Year  Book.  So  enthusias- 
tically was  the  1925  edition  received  by  mem- 
bers, advertisers  and  others,  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  publish  one  annually.  This  1926  is- 
sue deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
every  one  who  has  a  friendly  interest  in  the 
motion  picture  industry  because  it  contains  in- 
formation that  should  be  of  tremendous  value 
to  exhibitors,  executives  and  film  fans. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article  only  the 
highlights  can  be  emphasized,  yet  this  review 
would  be  incomplete  if  mention  were  not  made 
of  the  welfare  and  educational  work  that  the 
organization  has  done  and  is  doing  among  its 
own  members.  The  officers  and  governors  of 
Paramount  Pep  Club  feel  that  true  charity 
calls  for  as  little  publicity  as  possible,  but  in 
its  quiet  way  the  Club  is  assuming  its  share  of 
this  commendable  work. 

On  September  22,  1925,  a  spirited  election 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  a  new  set  of  of- 
ficers, headed  by  Palmer  Hall  Stilson  as  Presi- 
dent, to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Club  dur- 
ing 1926.  Mr.  Stilson  has  been  a  constructive 
force  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  our  organiza- 
tion. He  was  Vice-President  in  the  last  ad- 
ministration and  his  elevation  to  the  presidency 
was  in  recognition  of  his  indefatigable  efforts 
and  valued  services. 

If  one  may  judge  by  its  shining  achieve- 
ments in  the  past,  then  the  future  of  Para- 
mount Pep  Club  is  one  to  look  forward  to 
with  rosy  confidence  and  hopeful  interest. 
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T^ederation  is  more  than  a 
name,  it  is  a  great  cause.  It 
is  the  expression  of  human  hearts 
giving  to  the  sick,  the  weak,  the 
destitute,  the  downhearted.  To  be 
a  member  of  Federation  is  to  have 
a  part  in  bringing  hope  and  cheer 
to  the  many  thousands  that  look  to 
its  ninety-one  affiliated  charities 
for  relief.  It  is  more  than  charity, 
more  than  compassion — it  is  good 
citizenship. 

Become  a  Member  Now 

FEDERATION 

For   the   Support    of   Jewish    Philanthropic  Societies 
of  New  York  City 

114  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


This  space  donated  by  a  friend 


By  John  F.  Barry 

DIRECTOR  PUBLIX  THEATRE  MANAGERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


,T  the  cross-roads  of  the  world  the 
new  Paramount  Building  is  rising. 
For  generations  vet  unborn  it  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  motion 
picture  industry  and  as  an  ever- 
lasting tribute  to  the  vision  and  genius  of  a 
leader.  Here  will  be  housed  the  palatial  Para- 
mount Theatre — the  last  word  in  that  story 
of  the  motion  picture  theatre  which  has  been 
in  composition  since  the  century  started. 

Broadway  was  crowded  one  recent  noon  as 
hundreds  stopped  to  watch  two  giant  cranes 
swing  into  place  a  mighty  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  ton  mass  of  steel,  one  of  the  roof 
trusses  of  the  Paramount  Theatre.  Remarked 
one  in  the  crowd — "Those  cranes  could  have 
lifted  easily  the  entire  structure  of  one  of  the 
early  motion  picture  theatres  and  now  they 
struggle  to  swing  into  place  just  one  support 
of  the  modern  theatre."  That  contrast  sym- 
bolizes our  story — the  development  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  theatre. 

Every  rivet  hammered  home  in  the  structure 
of  the  Paramount  Theatre  is  making  firm  in 
reality  the  fabric  of  a  dream  which  thrilled  the 
soul  of  Adolph  Zukor  when  he  was  an  exhibi- 
tor. Then  he  was  looking  far  ahead  into  the 
years  while  the  vision  of  others  did  not  rise 
above  the  lowly  roofs  of  dingy  nickelodeons. 
Now  the  substance  of  his  dream  is  being  set 
in  steel. 

In  1910  Adolph  Zukor  as  an  exhibitor  was 
among  the  few  who  made  a  sincere  effort  then 
to  present  pictures,  bad  as  they  were,  in  as 
attractive  a  way  as  possible.  His  theatres 
were  clean,  his  film  was  in  good  condition  and 
his  audience  was  made  as  comfortable  as 


limited  equipment  permitted.  To  protect  his 
investment  in  a  little  theatre  of  that  day  he 
determined  to  give  his  full  energy  to  the  artistic 
development  of  the  motion  picture  film.  He 
realized  that  without  such  film,  theatres  as  he 
dreamed  them,  would  be  only  dreams. 

The  phrase,  "the  romantic  growth  of  the 
motion  picture"  is  all  too  familiar.  But  in 
justifying  this  phrase,  attention  has  been  given 
almost  exclusively  to  what  more  easily  appeals 
to  the  imagination — production  of  photoplays. 
The  development  of  the  motion  picture  theatre 
as  such  has  been  overlooked  although  its  story 
is  just  as  romantic.  It,  too,  has  the  appeal  of 
a  personality.  It  is  not  simply  marble  and 
steel  and  mortar.  It  has  a  heart  and  a  soul,  a 
creed  and  a  religion.  While  leaders  pioneered 
and  fought  to  make  what  was  once  a  penny 
toy  the  giant  creator  of  a  new  art,  the  motion 
picture  theatre  was  the  shrine  of  their  achieve- 
ments. 

Now,  a  cathedral  of  entertainment  is  in  the 
making  —  the  Paramount  Theatre  —  with  its 
grand  lobby  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long — 
its  foyer  of  imported  marbles  and  bronze,  rare 
paintings  and  beautiful  tapestries — grand  stair- 
cases— the  great  promenade  circling  the  upper 
part  of  the  theatre  with  a  motion  picture  Hall 
of  Fame  containing  portraits  and  historical 
material  of  the  more  notable  figures  and 
achievements  in  the  history  of  the  cinema — 
its  radio  broadcasting  station — its  mighty  stage 
with  lifting  platforms — its  great  organ  with 
towering  pipes — sparkling  and  gorgeous  light- 
ing effects  which  will  enrich  every  smallest 
corner — brilliant  colors  that  will  blend  in  one 
great  harmonious  pattern.    These  are  but  a 
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Exterior  view  of  one  of  lite  old 
time  nickelodeons 


few  of  those  splendors  of  this  mighty  cathedral 
of  entertainment  which  can  be  glimpsed  in  the 
dim  light  of  a  few  dull  sentences. 

Within  the  foyer  of  the  Paramount  Theatre 
will  be  a  panel  in  which  will  be  set  a  stone 
from  every  country  of  the  world.  This  is  sym- 
bolic because  nothing  has  done  more  to  develop 
a  common  understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  than  the  photoplay.  The  celluloid 
film  threading  through  the  projection  machines 
of  the  world  is  knitting  into  closer  unity  the 
peoples  of  every  language.  Indeed,  the  photo- 
play is  their  one  universal  language.  This 
"Hall  of  Nations"  will  be  a  silent  reminder 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  helped  to 
build  the  monument  whose  tower  will  carry 
the  Paramount  trademark.  For  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  trademark  is  accepted 
as  a  symbol.  Their  respect  for  the  symbol  has 
made  possible  the  Paramount  Building.  The 
strength  of  the  building  is  characteristic  of 
the  strength  of  their  respect.  When  the 
chimes  ring  out  from  the  clock  tower  of  the 
Paramount  Building,  the  eyes  of  thousands 
will  turn  to  the  largest  office  building  clock  in 
New  York,  whose  hands  will  move  on  through 


the  years  as  a  reminder  that  the  development 
of  Paramount  is  keeping  pace  with  progress. 

The  historical  development  which  lead  to 
such  a  climax  cannot  be  traced  in  accurate  de- 
tail. Its  beginning  is  shrouded  in  uncertainty 
because  its  witnesses  did  not  consider  the  be- 
ginning significant  enough  to  justify  careful 
attention.  Then  followed  that  period  when  the 
mushroom  growth  was  so  rapid  and  so  wide- 
spread that  the  eye  could  not  follow  it.  Re- 
cently the  development  has  become  so  varied 
that  in  the  scope  of  this  short  article  it  can  only 
be  glimpsed. 

However,  uncertain  as  is  the  early  history, 
we  know  that  the  motion  picture  theatre  had 
a  fore-runner.  You  remember  the  Penny  Ar- 
cade on  14th  Street  where  you  dropped  a  penny 
in  the  slot  and  applied  your  eye  to  a  peep  hole 
to  watch  a  strip  of  pictures  move  twenty  or 
thirty  seconds?  At  that  time  scientists  were 
experimenting  to  project  a  picture  on  the 
screen.  Prior  to  1899  there  were  less  than 
one  hundred  projection  machines  in  the  coun- 
trv  and  the  motion  picture  was  used  in  vaude- 


Palatial  front  of  the  Uptown 
Theatre,  Chicago 


Paramount  Building 

The  new  home  of  Paramount  in  Times 
Square,  Ne<w  York  City.    A  mighty 
tribute  to  the  silent  drama. 


ville  theatres  as  a  novelty  whose  entertainment 
value  was  the  simple  fact  that  pictures  actually 
moved.  About  1902  an  empty  store  next  to  a 
penny  arcade  was  rented  and  furnished  with 
screen,  chairs,  a  projection  machine  and  a  few 
hand-painted  signs.  Where  the  very  first  of 
these  "motion  picture  theatres"  w  as  established 
is  not  certain.  Some  said  New  York,  others 
credited  Xew  Orleans  and  others  gave  the 
glory  to  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Los  x\ngeles  or 
Norfolk,  Ya.  Before  the  disagreement  could 
be  settled  a  nation-wide  development  was  in 
full  stride.  During  the  years  1906  and  1907 
motion  picture  theatres  or  "nickolettes"  were 
spreading  all  over  the  country.  Because  they 
were  only  remodelled  stores  they  should  not  be 
dignified  with  the  name  "motion  picture  thea- 
tres." 

You  remember  the  tiny  entrance,  the  stuffy 
vestibule,  the  curtained-off  auditorium,  long 
and  narrow  with  low  ceiling  and  straight  rows 
of  uncomfortable  seats,  the  dim  uncertain 
lighting,  the  cheap  flashy  picture  on  a  none  too 
smooth  canvas,  the  banging  of  a  tuneless  piano, 
the  rattling  of  the  shutter  action  from  the  pro- 
jection booth,  the  stuffy  air — hot  in  summer 
and  cold  in  winter — and  the  strain-eyed  audi- 
ence huddled  in  the  straight,  stiff  chairs.  Here 
and  there  crude  plaster  decorations  about  the 


Auditorium  of  Chicago's  de  luxe 
theatre,  the  Uptown 
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Drab  interior  of  " nickolette"  of 
inertly  years  ago 


box  office  carried  a  circus  touch  and  the  more 
daring  exhibitors  added  a  few  electric  lights 
which  only  served  to  make  the  plaster  decora- 
tions seem  more  ugly.  Patrons  almost  wel- 
comed the  notice  on  the  screen  "All  those  who 
have  seen  the  picture  will  kindly  pass  out." 
For  even  the  bravest  after  such  an  ordeal  en- 
dured for  the  sake  of  entertainment  could  not 
disobey  such  an  invitation. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  brought 
more  seats,  further  attempts  at  decoration, 
more  circus  display — but  even  then  there  were 
only  oversized  rooms  with  meagre  equipment. 
In  1912  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York  City, 
was  leased  to  show  "Queen  Elizabeth"  and  the 
motion  picture  for  the  first  time  is  in  the  set- 
ting of  a  real  theatre.  Gradually  once  famous 
legitimate  theatres  were  remodeled  into  mo- 
tion picture  houses.  The  remodeling  was  not 
very  extensive.  Temporary  booths  made  of 
sheet  metal  or  asbestos-lumber  were  set  up  in 
the  now  abandoned  gallery  and  there  was  a 
feeble  attempt  to  arrange  the  lighting  so  that 
the  screen  would  be  protected.  But  every  im- 
provement was  temporary  in  character  because 
the  photoplay  still  seemed  even  to  the  most 
confident  only  a  temporary  fad. 

But  the  time  came — and  came  rapidly — 
when  the  popularity  of  the  motion  picture  de- 
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Grand  sweeping  staircase  of  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  Boston 

manded  theatres  designed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  showing  motion  pictures.  An  outside 
influence  helped  to  determine  this  step  in  de- 
velopment. In  the  make-shift  "store  shows" 
had  occurred  disasters,  collapses  and  fires. 
This  prompted  municipalities  to  establish  very- 
strict  regulations  for  the  building  of  theatres. 
These  regulations  made  the  motion  picture 
theatre  a  legally  recognized  entity.  At  that 
time  the  stringency  of  the  revised  laws  might 
have  seemed  like  a  handicap,  but  they  resulted 
in  notable  improvements  in  construction  and 
design,  and  the  invention  of  many  appliances 
and  equipment  which  tended  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  patrons.  How  strict  the  building 
code  is  even  now  concerning  motion  picture 
theatres  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
building  code  of  New  York  City  nine  pages 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  theatre,  while  all 
other  classes  of  construction  combined  have 
only  forty-three  pages.  In  the  code  published 
by  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters  the 
theatre  is  allotted  twenty-eight  pages  out  of 
one  hundred  and  nineteen.  Such  strict  regula- 
tions concerning  theatre  construction  centered 
the  attention  of  the  leading  architects  of  the 


country  on  a  unique  problem — a  theatre  espe- 
cially constructed  for  motion  picture  entertain- 
ment. The  fact  that  so  many  great  architects 
concentrated  on  this  one  problem  developed  a 
perfection  of  technique  in  design  and  construc- 
tion which  is  not  excelled  now  by  any  other 
type  of  structure. 

The  builders  of  motion  picture  theatres  had 
very  little  to  use  as  a  guiding  precedent.  Nor 
did  they  have  in  existing  theatres  any  artistic 
model,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  old  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  with  its  splendid  theatre 
there  were  few  theatres  until  that  time  that 
were  worthy  to  be  considered  as  works  of  art. 
Their  architectural  inspiration  had  to  be  fur- 
nished by  every  type  of  structure  which  en- 
riched the  architecture  of  the  world.  After 
the  mushroom  growth  of  countless  store  shows 
people  began  to  speak  their  confidence  in  mo- 
tion pictures  in  the  symbols  of  real  estate, 
brick  and  mortar.  Then  came  the  first  great 
motion   picture   theatres — the    Strand.  New 

(Continued  on  paye  IS) 


Spacious  lobby  of  the  Tivoli 
Theatre,  Chicago 
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Auditorium 
Tivoli  Theatre — Chicago 


Auditorium 
Chicago  Theatre — Chicago 


Grand  Lobbv 
Uptown  Th eatre — Chicago 


Proscenium  and  Stage  Setting 
Uptown  Theatre — Chicago 


C.  W.  Sf  GEO.  L.  RAPP 

Architects 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


Rotoprint  Gravure  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  City 

X 

Pioneers  in  the  Field  of  Roto- 
Gravure  Printing  who  have 
set  and  maintain  a  stand- 
ard of  High  Quality 
Printing. 


Suppliers  of  Screen  Scrapbooks 

TO 

Famous  Players-Lasky  Corp. 


Harold  Lloyd 

King  of  laughter,  now  releasing  hit 
comedy  gems  thru  Paramount.  "For 
Heaven's  Sake!",  see  that  picture! 


The  boy  who  didn't  know  how  to  quit — this,  in 
brief,  sums  up  the  colorful  career  of  Harold 
Lloyd.  The  rise  of  this  modest,  unassuming 
American  youth  from  the  obscurity  of  a  Nebraska 
farm,  where  he  was  born  in  1893,  to  world-wide 
prominence,  is  studded  with  many  of  the  char- 
acteristic experiences  typical  of  an  Horatio  Alger 
hero.  In  his  upward  climb  to  film  fame  and 
fortune,  the  bespectacled  comedian  sold  papers 
and  popcorn,  ushered,  did  odd  bits  in  stock,  and 
worked  as  a  movie  "extra"  for  $3  a  day.  Twelve 
years  ago,  Lloyd  appeared  in  his  first  comedy. 
It  was  a  crude  affair,  judged  by  today's  standards, 
but  it  captured  popular  favor.  He  continued  to 
make  more  of  them;  his  salary  jumped  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  week;  the  future  looked 
exceedingly  rosy.  Then  Fate  stepped  in  and  dealt 
him  a  staggering  blow.  He  was  posing  for  some 
"still"  pictures  in  a  Los  Angeles  photographic  stu- 
dio seven  years  ago,  when  a  supposed  property 
bomb  exploded  in  his  hand.  He  was  blinded  and 
for  a  time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  But  his 
fighting  spirit  was  aroused  and  he  came  through 
the  torturous  ordeal.  When  he  emerged  from 
the  hospital,  he  started  in  to  produce  the  com- 
edies that  have  made  him  the  brightest  star  in 
the  Hollywood  heavens. 


Cheerful  courtesy  characterizes  the  service  personnel  of  the  modern  theatre 


York  City,  the  Stillman,  Cleveland,  and  the 
Central  Park,  Chicago.  The  latter  was  opened 
in  1916  and  was  the  first  corporate  house  to 
bear  the  name  that  is  a  symbol  of  quality  in 
theatre  operation,  "Balaban  and  Katz."  This 
had  a  forerunner.  In  1908  the  combined  sav- 
ings of  the  Balaban  family  and  the  Katz  family 
secured  a  store  show  with  a  false  front  on  the 
west  side  of  Chicago.  It  seated  102  people 
and  was  called  "The  Kedzie  Theatre."  In 
1908  a  $15,000  theatre  called  "The  Circle" 
was  opened  as  the  best  motion  picture  theatre 
in  Chicago.  Following  the  Central  Park  in 
1916,  came  the  Riviera,  the  Tivoli,  the  Chicago 
and  the  Uptown  to  place  Chicago  first  in  its 
prided  possession  of  the  world's  leading  col- 
lection of  de  luxe  motion  picture  theatres. 

With  the  same  persistence  that  characterized 
the  spread  of  store  shows  real  motion  picture 
theatres  were  erected  all  over  the  country.  In 
metropolitan  cities  palatial  picture  houses  and 
sky  scrapers  which  are  the  crowning  glory  of 
mighty  theatres  below  had  a  prominent  place 
on  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  leading  cities 
of  America.    Even  smaller  communities  began 


Staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
Boston 
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to  boast  of  modern  theatres  whose  attractive- 
ness and  architectural  perfection  are  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  community.  Everywhere  the 
motion  picture  theatre  has  by  this  time  become 
a  potent  factor  in  the  architectural  develop- 
ment of  communities. 

At  this  time  in  the  big  cities  a  sweeping 
change  is  under  way.  Several  thousand  small- 
er theatres  will  be  replaced  by  a  few  hundred 
great  neighborhood  houses  with  adequate  park- 
ing space  for  cars.  The  progress  from  the 
store  show  development  has  been  so  rapid  that 
at  this  time  more  than  twenty  percent  of  our 
theatres  may  be  classed  as  modern  in  every 
respect.  Authorities  in  the  building  world  esti- 
mate that  some  hundreds  of  millions  will  be 
spent  this  season  alone  on  new  motion  picture 
theatre  buildings  and  the  up-to-date  equipment 
and  renovation  of  the  far-flung  group  of  mo- 
dern picture  play  houses.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  18,000  motion  picture  theatres 
in  the  United  States  of  which  about  1300  are 
first  run  theatres  in  cities  of  over  25,000. 

The  extent  of  the  development  of  the  past 
fifteen  years  is  best  appreciated  by  a  series  of 
contrasts.  Today  five  thousand  people  listen 
enraptured  to  the  great  fifty  piece  symphonic 
orchestras  or  the  $75,000  organs  of  the  metro- 
politan theatres.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  rattling 
ting-tong  piano  battered  out  its  accompaniment. 
Today  thousands  gather  on  national  holidays 
while  the  program  stimulates  the  national  spirit 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  its  significance. 

(Continued  on  pnpe  17) 
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mighty  never  failing 
force  that  fulfills  the 

entertainment  needs 
of  millions  of  people 
mid  the  finest  the- 
atres  throughout 

the  world  -  •  - 
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Gloria  Swanson 

A  glamorous  personality,  a  shining  star 
of  the  screen.    Her  latest  is  a  luxury 
love-drama,  "Fine  Manners." 


Gloria  Swanson  wa9  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  was  educated  in  that  city  and  in  Porto  Rico. 
Her  father  was  the  captain  of  an  army  transport 
vessel,  and  Gloria  spent  a  good  many  of  her  early 
years  traveling  with  him.  After  the  family  settled 
down  in  Chicago,  Gloria,  at  her  own  request,  was 
sent  to  an  art  school.  But  the  future  screen  star 
soon  tired  of  trying  to  get  the  right  perspective 
of  her  drawings  and  left  to  finish  her  education 
at  the  normal  school.  At  that  time  the  Essanay 
studio  in  Chicago  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country.  Visiting  the  place  one  day  with  her 
aunt,  Gloria  was  approached  by  a  director  who 
was  attracted  by  her  beauty.  More  in  fun  than 
anything  else  Miss  Swanson  accepted  his  offer  to 
play  a  part  in  the  picture  he  was  about  to  make. 
She  revealed  exceptional  ability  even  then,  and 
this  coupled  with  the  fact  that  she  photographed 
well,  decided  her  future.  After  she  had  appeared 
in  a  number  of  Mack  Sennett  comedies  and 
several  successful  Triangle  pictures,  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille  offered  her  a  dramatic  role  in  one  of  his 
productions.  She  readily  accepted,  and  from  that 
time  on  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  the 
top  of  the  screen  ladder.  Miss  Swanson  is  five 
feet,  two  inches  tall,  has  dark  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes. 


Fifteen  years  ago  respectable  citizens  paused 
before  the  nickelodeon,  glanced  furtively  up 
and  down  the  street  and  then  slipped  into  a 
dingy  hole  in  the  wall  for  their  holiday  enter- 
tainment. Today  theatre  staffs  of  over  two 
hundred  carry  on  the  operation  of  palatial 
houses  with  military  accuracy.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  old-time  showman  might  have  had  an 
assistant  or  two.  but  he  preferred  to  sell  the 
ticket,  collect  it  at  the  entrance,  drop  the  nickel 
into  the  player  piano,  and  then  hurry  up  to 
help  the  projectionist  crank  the  machine.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  stiff,  straight  back  chairs  could 
add  no  comfort  to  the  patrons'  theatre  hour. 
Today  the  attention  given  to  perfecting  the 
smallest  detail  of  the  comfortable  theatre  chair 
equals  that  given  to  the  entire  equipment  of 
the  old  nickelodeon.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
foul  air  that  was  hot  in  summer  and  cool  in 
winter  and  regulated  only  by  a  few  electric 
fans  which  only  churned  the  sour  air,  justified 
attacks  against  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
nickelodeon.  Today  great  heating,  cooling  and 
ventilating  systems  make  the  air-conditioned 
atmosphere  of  the  theatre  unequalled.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  average  exhibitor  was  either  a 
florid-faced  ex-circus  showman  or  one  of  a 
hundred  untrained  tradesmen  attracted  by  the 
possibility  of  quick  revenue  on  small  invest- 
ments. Today  theatre  management  is  a  spe- 
cialized profession  whose  technical  details  can 
he  mastered  only  through  careful  study  by  a 
fine  type  of  man  power  which  is  devoting  it- 
self to  what  is  recognized  as  a  dignified  career 
of  helpful  service.    Fifteen  years  ago,  a  visit 


to  the  "motion  picture  theatre"  was  character- 
ized as  a  "stride  on  the  downward  path  to 
perdition."  Today  our  leading  citizens  from 
the  President  down  pay  tribute  to  the  morali- 
zing influence  of  the  motion  picture  theatre. 
The  contrast  of  financing  is  even  more  start- 
ling. Today  a  single  theatre  chair  of  the  mo- 
dern theatre  costs  almost  as  much  as  the  week's 
film  service  of  the  early  theatre.  The  cost  of 
electric  signs,  marquees  and  display  hoards 
equal  what  would  have  bought  a  small  chain 
of  pioneer  store  shows  complete.  There  was  a 
time  when  complete  equipment  cost  $1500, 
while  today  the  cost  of  such  equipment  for  the 
larger  sized  house  is  $150,000. 

The  leading  motion  picture  theatres  now- 
rank  with  the  most  imposing  structures  in 
every  community.  All  the  arts — painting,  mu- 
sic, sculpture  and  architecture — combine  to 
complete  their  beauty.  Those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  motion  picture  theatre  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  architecturally  splendid  struc- 
ture, the  palatial  foyer,  the  luxurious  touches 
which  typify  the  leading  theatres.  Impatient- 
ly they  ask,  "What  is  all  this  for?"  The  com- 
plete answer  comes  from  the  realization  of  the 
part  played  by  the  motion  picture  theatre  in  the 
daily  lives  of  its  patrons.  Not  a  single  touch 
of  beauty  is  added  through  any  vainglorious 
attempt  at  show.  There  is  a  practical  "rea- 
son why"  for  even  the  shade  of  pink  in  the 
tiny  cove  light.  Critics  of  other  days  wondered 
why  great  cathedrals  of  Europe  showed  such 
masterful  touches  of  art  in  little  corners  that 
were  practically  unseen.    Such  critics  were  ig- 
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Great  symphonic  orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  Boston 
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norant  of  the  spirit  of  those  who  built  cathe- 
drals.  There  is  a  similar  spirit  and  under- 
standing in  the  minds  of  those  who  vision  our 
motion  picture  theatres. 

Understand  why  patrons  visit  the  motion 
picture  theatre  and  yon  understand  why  ar- 
chitects plan  as  they  do.  People  come  to 
the  motion  picture  theatre  to  live  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  land  of  romance.  It  is  "their"  thea- 
tre. They  seek  escape  there  from  the  hum- 
drum existence  of  daily  life.  Civilization  has 
crowded  from  their  lives  other  places  where 
formerly  they  could  get  mental  rest  and  imagi- 
native release.  Even  the  fire-side  has  been  re- 
placed by  unromantic  radiator  pipes.  How- 
ever, people  realize  with  gratitude  that  for  a 
small  charge  they  can  he  picked  up  on  a  magic- 
carpet  and  set  down  in  a  dream  city  amidst 
palatial  surroundings  where  worry  and  care 
can  never  enter,  where  pleasure  hides  in  every 
colored  shadow  and  music  scents  the  air. 
W  atch  the  eyes  of  a  child  as  it  enters  the  por- 
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An  artistic  niche  in  Shea's  Buffalo 
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tals  of  our  great  theatres  and  treads  the  path- 
way into  fairyland.  \\  atch  the.  bright  light  in 
the  eyes  of  the  tired  shop  girl  who  hurries 
noiselessly  over  the  carpets  and  sighs  with  sat- 
isfaction as  she  walks  amid  furnishings  that 
once  delighted  the  hearts  of  queens.  See  the 
tired  toil-worn  father  whose  dreams  have  never 
come  true  and  look  inside  his  heart  as  he  finds 
strength  and  rest  within  the  theatre.  There 
you  have  the  answer  why  motion  picture 
theatres  are  so  palatial.  Here  we  have  an  in- 
stitution of  recreation  and  rest,  of  imaginative 
release,  all  in  the  spirit  of  playland.  Here  is 
a  shrine  of  democracy  where  there  are  no 
privileged  patrons.  The  wealthy  rub  elbows 
with  the  poor — and  both  are  better  for  this 
contact.  Do  not  wonder  then  at.  the  touches 
of  Italian  Renaissance,  executed  in  glazed  poly- 
chrome terra  cotta,  or  at  the  lobbies  and  foyers 
adorned  with  replicas  of  precious  masterpieces 
of  another  world,  or  at  the  imported  marble 
wainscoting  or  the  richly  ornamental  ceiling 
with  motifs  copies  from  the  master  touches  of 
Germany,  France  and  Italy,  or  at  the  carved 
niches,  the  cloistered  arcades,  the  depthless 
mirrors  and  the  great  sweeping  staircases. 
These  are  not  impractical  attempts  at  showing 
off.  All  these  are  part  of  a  celestial  city — ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  atmosphere  of  a  palace 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  tired  minds 
and  re-create  the  strength  of  w  eary  hearts  that 
hurry  from  the  hum-drum  business  of  the 

( Continued  on  page  21 ) 
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For  the  Pleasure  and  Pride  of  the  People." 


Service 
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Quality 


Entertainment 

and 

Nation-Wide  Advertising 


To  roll  up  all  the  fame  of  the  entertain- 
ment world  in  one  great  big  word  and 
make  that  word  mean  supreme  quality 
to  a  whole  continent  is  the  job  of  Para- 
mount's  ceaseless  advertising  campaign. 

This  is  a  worthy  public  service  since  it 
gives  everyone  a  simple  guide  to  a  good 
time  without  waste  of  money. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Hanff- 
Metzger  organization  to  cooperate 
with  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corpora- 
tion in  this  great  task  since  1917. 


Hanff-Metzger, 

INCORPORATED 


The  first  Lease-Signer 
in  the 

new  Paramount  Building 

Our  future  home  will 
be    the    20  th  floor. 


"At  the  Cross-road 's 
of  the  world,  too!' 


Thomas  Meighan 

An  ever  popular  favorite,  admired  as 
the  "good  luck"  star.     Winning  new 
laurels  in  "The  New  Klondike." 


Thomas  Meighan's  parents  hoped  that  he  would 
become  a  physician,  but  they  have  no  cause  to 
regret  his  decision  to  adopt  first  a  stage  and  later 
a  screen  career.  As  a  film  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, whose  clean,  wholesome,  optimistic  pictures 
spread  sunshine  and  cheer  to  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  world,  the  genial  Tommy  is  doing  a 
thousand  times  more  good  than  he  could  possibly 
have  accomplished  as  a  great  physician.  Tommy 
is  an  Irish-American,  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It 
was  there  he  made  his  stage  debut,  as  an  extra 
man  in  "Mistress  Nell."  His  progress  was  rapid, 
and  he  was  soon  playing  leads  with  some  of  the 
biggest  stars  of  the  stage.  He  achieved  a  tre- 
mendous success  in  George  Ade's  play,  "The  Col- 
lege Widow,"  which  was  as  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived in  England  as  it  was  in  America.  London 
also  saw  him  in  George  M.  Cohan's  play,  "Broad- 
way Jones."  After  his  return  from  abroad, 
Tommy  was  offered  his  first  screen  role  in  "The 
Fighting  Hope."  From  that  day  on  he  has  re- 
mained a  loyal  motion  picture  actor.  Today  he 
is  one  of  the  bright,  shining  stars  in  the  Para- 
mount organization.  Tommy  is  married  to 
Frances  Ring,  who  was  formerly  a  talented  stage 
star.  He  is  six  feet,  one  inch  tall,  has  dark  wavy 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  weighs  180  pounds. 


Gus  Edwards'  extravaganza  "The  Garden  of  Girls"  presented  at  the  R'woli  Theatre,  Ne<w  York 


world.  The  architect  has  mastered  the  psy- 
chology of  the  theatre-goer.  He  understands 
the  patrons'  love  of  adventure  and  with  deft 
touches  can  excite  the  spirit  of  romance.  Those 
who  emphasize  the  cultural  influence  of  the 
screen  should  realize  that  if  the  touch  of  the 
arts  can  make  us  better,  then  long  before  the 
patron  has  viewed  the  screen,  his  entrance  to 
the  theatre  has  left  him  better  for  the  coming 
because  he  has  felt  the  warm  touch  of  the  arts. 

The  very  entrance  arouses  the  patrons'  spirit 
of  adventure,  for  the  graceful  lines  of  the  thea- 
tre are  in  contrast  to  the  cold  straight  commer- 
cial lines  of  near-by  buildings.  The  lobby  is 
so  designed  that  waiting  patrons  get  a  fascina- 
tion that  makes  waiting  a  pleasure — rare  paint- 
ings, impressive  statuary,  costly  rugs  and  beau- 
tiful tapestries,  the  spaciousness  of  great  magic 
vistas  whose  very  sweep  is  alluring.    Even  the 


electric  signs  that  for  the  early  theatre  were 
designed  by  tin-smiths  are  now  carefully 
studied  to  blend  with  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  whole.  Every  touch  awakens 
pleasurable  expectation.  The  great  stairways 
are  genuinely  enticing  and  carry  an  irresistible 
invitation  to  upper  levels  that  coax  a  patron 
to  rise,  where  an  ugly  staircase  would  threaten 
only  a  tiring  climb. 

How  complete  the  equipment  is,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  modern  motion  picture 
theatre  stage  contains  more  control  switch  cir- 
cuits, dimmers,  stage  arc  and  incandescent 
pockets,  cradle  lights,  switch  lights,  floor  and 
spot  lights  than  the  average  operatic,  drama 
or  variety  stage. 

Where,  in  the  field  of  architecture,  can  we 
find  a  closer  approximation  to  a  structure 
whose  every  detail  answers  more  completely 

(Continued  uu  page  25, 
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John  Murray  Anderson's  picturesque  presentation  "The  Gypsy  Follies" 
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The  Proof  of  the  Pudding! 


d'T  COMES  as  a  natural  develop- 
ment that  the  organization 
which  has  printed  Paramount 
Press  Sheets  for  the  past  six 
years  should  climax  its  record 
by  printing  this  Paramount 
Pep  Club  Year  Book. 
Proving  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  printing! 


F.Weidner  Printing  &  Publishing  Company 

1 109  to  1  1  13  DeKalb  Avenue  [at  Broadway]  Brooklyn,  New  York 
'P/iones:  Bushwick  2046-204--3  1  1  3 


Pola  Negri 

Vital,    tempestuous,    alluring,  justly 
named  "empress  of  emotion."  Watch 
for  her  in  "Good  and  Naughty." 


Pola  Negri's  real  name  is  Appolonia  Chalupez. 
As  this  name  was  too  long  and  too  difficult  to  use 
for  professional  purposes,  she  abbreviated  the 
Appolonia  to  Pola  and  chose  "Negri"  as  her  sur- 
name because  of  her  great  love  for  the  Polish 
translations  of  the  Italian  verses  of  Ada  Negri. 
She  was  born  in  Bromberg,  Poland.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  six  years  old,  leaving  her 
mother  practically  penniless.  However  she  at- 
tended school  until  she  was  sixteen  years  old, 
then  entered  a  dramatic  school  in  Warsaw  and 
completed  a  three  year  course  in  one  year.  Her 
first  stage  appearance  was  in  "Sodom's  End,"  a 
play  written  by  Herman  Sudermann  and  pro- 
duced at  Kleine's  Theatre  in  Warsaw.  She 
scored  an  instantaneous  hit  and  thereafter  flitted 
from  one  stage  triumph  to  another.  It  will  prob- 
ably surprise  the  general  public  to  learn  that  Pola 
made  her  screen  debut  in  a  picture  in  which  she 
not  only  had  the  principal  role,  but  which  she 
wrote,  directed  and  produced  as  well.  She  called 
it  "Love  and  Passion."  Despite  obvious  technical 
deficiences,  the  film  created  considerable  of  a 
furore.  Later  the  UFA  company  in  Germany  en- 
gaged her  for  a  series  of  pictures,  and  it  was  her 
success  in  these  foreign  photoplays  that  won  her 
a  contract  to  star  in  Paramount  pictures. 


Side  view  showing  the  spacious  auditorium 
at  the  Plaza  Theatre,  London,  which  accom- 
modates daily  thousands  of  patrons. 

a  definite  purpose  than  does  the  motion  pic- 
ture theatre"'  It  is  a  master  art  that  can  rip 
out  an  old-fashioned  store  and  the  ugly  build- 
ings behind,  and  then  on  limited  space  create  an 
edifice  whose  details  are  measured  to  the  tenth 
part  of  an  inch  and  yet  in  the  measuring,  room 
is  left  for  imaginative  touches.  Master  archi- 
tects of  other  centuries  were  not  cramped  for 
space.  They  could  construct  with  a  generous 
hand  and  were  not  forced  to  consider  dividend 
returns  on  money  invested.  The  architect  of 
the  motion  picture  theatre  who  is  building  on 
ground  whose  value  per  foot  represents  a  small- 
sized  fortune  faces  a  serious  problem  in  eco- 
nomics. He  must  keep  a  delicate  balance  be- 
tween the  original  cost  plus  operating  expenses 
and  the  possible  capacity  gross.  The  very  va- 
riety of  the  plots  assigned  require  individual 
planning  for  every  picture  theatre.  Despite 
such  handicaps  the  motion  picture  theatre  is  an 
architectural  gem. 

It  has  been  said  that  theatres  have  a  per- 


sonality. That  personality  has  its  most  effec- 
tive expression  in  those  who  make  up  the 
theatre  staff.  They  give  a  human  touch  to  it 
all.  They  bring  life  to  the  cold  marble  and 
give  a  voice  to  the  great  empty  spaces.  Their 
courtesy  impresses  the  fact  that  the  patron  is 
a  guest.  They  are  the  hundred  hosts  who  wel- 
come. Their  very  gestures  are  courtly.  livery 
member  of  the  staff  realizes  that  his  position  is 
not  one  of  servility.  He  is  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  company  in  its  dealings  with 
the  public,  adding  cheerfulness  and  intelligence 
to  his  service.  The  discipline  of  the  staff  is  as 
strict  as  that  of  a  battleship.  Their  very  smile 
has  the  warmth  of  that  something  which  makes 
human  relationship  so  indispensable.  If  the 
architecture  of  the  theatre  has  a  bettering  in- 
fluence on  theatre  patrons,  then  the  clean  man- 
hood of  those  who  are  the  theatre  hosts  has  an 
even  better  influence.  Masters  can  work  on 
bronze  and  marble  and  stone  but  never 
achieve  what  ideals  can  effect  on  the  character 


Close-up  of  the  ornate  and  delicate  work- 
manship of  the  organ  groove  at  the  Plaza 
Theatre,  London.  This  organ  was  installed 
at  a  cost  of  15,000  pounds  or  approximately 
$70,000. 
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Twenty-six 


I 


of  clear-eyed,  clean-cut  young  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  a  service  that  is  noble. 
The  service  personnel  of  our  great  theatres 
are  their  richest  possession. 

The  structure  is  only  the  setting  for  the  en- 
tertainment— and  in  planning  that  entertain- 
ment, a  new  art  has  developed.  Entertainment 
depends  so  much  upon  individuality  and  per- 
sonal guidance  that  it  cannot  be  mechanically 
standardized.  Each  week  a  program  must  be 
built  up  according  to  the  psychology  of  the 
season.  The  way  that  national  and  civic  holi- 
days are  commemorated  in  the  theatre  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  individual  guidance  that  is 
necessary. 

The  motion  picture  is  the  silent  drama,  but 
music  has  made  it  eloquent.  Have  you  seen 
the  great  audiences  of  a  palatial  theatre — the 
rows  and  rows  and  rows  of  upturned  faces — 
thousands  listening  breathlessly,  eager-eyed,  in- 
tense, while  the  great  symphony  orchestra  fills 
the  mighty  structure  with  the  strains  of  an 
overture  from  Wagner?  Or  on  a  national 
holiday  have  you  tried  to  check  your  emotions 
as  the  same  great  orchestra  renders  perfectly 
a  martial  strain  that  sent  the  warriors  of  a  na- 
tion out  to  conquest  down  through  the  years? 
And  can  you  say  after  all  this,  that  those 
thousands  do  not  pour  from  the  theatres  with 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  that 
national  holiday,  with  a  new-born  pride,  and 
with  a  stronger  ideal  to  live  up  to  what  it  is 
that  makes  us  better  citizens?  There  is  a 
magic  in  it  all  and  yet  practical  vision  is  re- 
sponsible— what  we  have  today  would  not  have 
been  without  sacrifices  and  tireless  efforts  of 
those  who  never  turned  from  a  vision. 

Spread  out  your  imagination  and  realize  that 
although  our  country  has  the  majority  of  the 
great  motion  picture  palaces,  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  following  fast.  Outside  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  there  are  approxi- 


mately 25,000  motion  picture  theatres  and 
some  are  thoroughly  modern.  Australia  has 
its  Prince  Edward  Theatre  and  its  Capital 
Theatre  in  Melbourne ;  London  has  its  beauti- 
ful new  Plaza  Theatre  and  Paris  its  re- 
modeled Vaudeville  Theatre  ;  Japan  has  its  Ka- 
buki-Za  seating  4,000.  The  Chinese  coolie,  the 
Russian  peasant,  the  cowboy  of  the  Argentine, 
the  South  African  diamond  digger,  the  rubber 
plantation  workers  in  Brazil,  the  camel  drivers 
of  Arabia,  and  the  European  peasants  are 
among  the  millions  taking  their  entertainment 
through  the  photoplay.  But  very  few  of  their 
theatres  are  as  modern  as  we  see  them  in 
America.  Theirs  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
behind  the  present  stage  of  the  development 
here.  But  the  motion  picture  theatre  as  we 
have  it  in  America  is  just  as  indispensable  else- 
where. What  then  of  the  future?  While 
America  is  dreaming  wonderful  things,  and 
visualizing  marvelous  projects,  realizing  that 
even  the  great  past  and  the  present  are  but 
stepping  stones  to  something  finer  and  better, 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  keep  pace.  For  the 
theatre  is  essential  everywhere. 

Someone  has  said,  "Americans  should  learn 
to  play  more  and  set  aside  some  of  the  Puri- 
tanism which  has  stifled  the  desire  to  play." 
The  motion  picture  theatre  is  an  answer.  The 
need  of  relaxation,  diversion  and  amusement 
is  as  old  as  mankind.  The  wealthy  can  meet 
this  social  need  with  other  amusements  that 
can  be  bought  with  wealth.  But  for  the  ma- 
jority the  motion  picture  theatre  is  indispen- 
sable. It  is  stabilizing  social  life  by  meeting  a 
social  need  in  an  environment  of  cleanliness, 
dignity  and  beauty.  Any  business  which  satis- 
fies a  keen  human  craving  at  a  reasonable  price 
can  never  fail.  Motion  picture  entertainment 
is  founded  on  a  human  desire  second  only  to 
the  desire  for  food.  The  wholesome  gratifica- 
tion of  that  desire  is  succeeding — the  great  mo- 
tion picture  theatres  are  monuments  to  that 
success. 
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Greater  New  York  Export  House,  Inc. 

Mill  Agents— Jobbers — Furnishers— Decorators 

820-828  Eighth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


Sole  Selling  Agents 

"SOFT  STEP" 

H.airfelt  Carpet 
Lining 


Mills  Located 
at 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peabody,  Mass. 


From  April  17TH  to  May  ijth,  1925 

2,600,000  People 
Walked  Over  "Soft  Step"  Lining 

Covering  the  Sidewalk  of  the  Rivoli  Theatre,  New  York 
during  the  entire  engagement  of  the  Famous  Players  Screen  Sensation 
Gloria  Swanson  in  Madame  Sans  Gene 


Some  of  the  Thea- 

tres ice  furnished 

in  Neii'  York 

Albf.e 

Bush  wick 

Bedford 

Colonial 

Colony 

Cameo 

— . 

Criterion 

Century 

Chanin 

81st  Street 

Franklin 

Greenpoint 

Hamilton 

Imperial 

Jefferson 

Martin  Beck 

Rivoli 

Rialto 

Winter  Garden 

Some  of  the  Theatres 
we  furnished  out 
of  town 

Cadillac,  Chicaco 
Chestnut  Str..  Phii.a. 
Cox,  Cincinnati 
Fox,  Philadelphia 
Gt.  Northern,  Chgo. 
Lyceum,  Baltimore 
Missouri,  St.  Louis 
Opera  House,  Detroit 
Palace,  Memphis 
Rajah,  Reading 
Riviera,  Knoxville 
Strand.  Albany 
State,  Cleveland 
Shubert,  Cincinnati 
State,  Jersey  City 
Strand,  Louisville 
Strand,  Schenectady 
Twin,  Union  Hill 
Wilson,  Baltimore 


Furnishers  of 

CARPETS,  RUGS  and  LINOLEUM 

also 

Silk  and  Cottox  Velours,  Upholstery  Damasks 


Skilled  Union  Labor 
employed  in  our 

CARPET  and  UPHOLSTERY  WORKROOMS 
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Richard  Dix 

The  fastest  stepping  comedy-drama 
male  star  on  the  screen  today.  Wait 
till  you  see  him  in  "The  Quarterback." 


Richard  Dix  was  almost  born  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  His  parents  moved  from  that  city 
to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  just  six  weeks  before  his 
birth.  Richard  received  his  education  in  Min- 
nesota, graduating  from  the  St.  Paul  Central 
High  School,  where  he  studied  to  be  a  surgeon, 
the  wish  of  his  father.  At  school,  he  divided 
his  spare  time  between  sports  and  dramatics.  He 
appeared  in  almost  every  play  produced  by  the 
school.  Just  before  he  finished  high  school,  he 
saw  his  brother,  a  surgeon,  perform  three  opera- 
tions. The  sight  of  blood  sickened  him;  then  and 
there,  he  became  convinced  that  he  was  not  cut 
out  to  be  a  doctor.  Dix  attended  the  University 
of  Minnesota  for  a  year,  then  left  to  take  a  job 
in  a  bank.  Tiring  of  this,  he  tried  his  hand  in 
an  architect's  office.  But  his  heart  and  mind  were 
set  on  a  stage  career,  and  after  a  course  in  dra- 
matics at  an  evening  school,  he  got  a  job  with 
a  local  stock  company.  Then  followed  a  year  in 
New  York  with  various  stock  companies,  after 
which  he  headed  for  Los  Angeles.  He  became 
leading  man  for  the  Morosco  Stock  Company, 
and  his  success  with  this  organization  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  movie  producers.  His  first  film 
proved  him  to  be  a  sterling  actor  and  he  soon  rose 
to  stardom  under  the  Paramount  banner. 
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Audience  comfortably 
seated  is  half  won.  Cfamous 
'Players-Lasky  intend  the'Public 
shall  have  the  best  in  entertain- 
ment and  environment. 

It  is  a  logical  sequence  therefore, 
that  American  chairs  are  found  in 
Cfamous  cPlayers-Lasky  houses. 

Cflamous  Tlayers  are  wholesome 
en  terta  in  m  en  t^A  m  erican  ch  a  irs 
for  homelike  comfort,  a  combina- 
tion calculated  to  build  good  will. 
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By  Richard  W.  Saunders 
Comptroller  Famolts  Players-Lasky  Corporation 


LTHOUGH  the  amusement  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  oldest  in  his- 
tory, it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  it  has  taken  its  position  fi- 
nancially among  the  recognized  industries  of 
the  world.  There  has  been  something  about 
it  w  hich  failed  to  appeal  to  the  conservatism 
of  the  banking  fraternity.  The  speculative 
side  of  the  business  seemed  to  give  it  in- 
stability. There  is  undoubtedly  an  element 
of  risk  which  will  be  readily  realized  when 
one  considers  the  number  of  plays  produced 
each  season  ami  contrasts  this  figure  with 
the  moderate  number  of  those  which  can  be 
classed  as  successful. 

The  fact  that  when  a  play  was  successful  it 
made  profits  which  would  out-weigh  possible 
losses  on  other  plays,  and  that  there  was 
throughout  the  amusement  world  a  general 
law  of  averages  which  made  for  financial 
strength,  w  as  one  that  the  banker  had  hither- 
to failed  to  understand.  But  what  really  won 
the  victory  over  his  conservatism  was  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  certain  of  the 
prominent  companies  built  up  proper  organ- 
izations along  recognized  industrial  lines. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  when 
the  Motion  Picture  first  came  upon  the 
scene,  it  was  not  regarded  in  any  way  as  a 
proper  basis  for  public  finance  and  was  look- 
ed upon  more  or  less  as  a  toy  in  which  pub- 
lic interest  would  soon  cease.  Many  other 
devices  have  appeared  in  the  past  and  shown 
similar  possibilities  which  have  lived  their 
little  day  and  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 

In  this  particular  cast-,  however,  the  Mo 
tion  Picture  had  somethiinr  w  hich  the  world 
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wanted  and  needed  permanently.  As  a  re- 
sult, treading  carefully  along  the  same  lines 
that  all  other  industries  have  had  to  follow, 
but  proceeding  somewhat  more  swiftly  than 
many  others,  it  expanded  in  its  field  of  effort 
and  has  now  grown  into  a  financial  position 
that  enables  it  to  compete  with  other  indus- 
tries in  its  need  for  money  to  further  its 
progress.  At  first  the  sums  necessary  were 
small  although  they  seemed  exceedingly 
large  to  the  men  who  invested  them.  The 
first  production  companies  and  the  first 
theatres  were  the  best  that  the  finances  of 
their  backers  could  enable  them  to  construct. 
As  soon,  however,  as  public  favor  supported 
the  companies  and  the  theatres  with  their 
patronage,  then  it  became  possible  through 
the  financial  strength  that  resulted  to 
achieve  the  splendid  heights  that  they  have 
reached  today. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  gradual  process  of 
evolution  going  on  today.  Some  production 
companies  are  in  the  initial  stages,  others  have 
achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success,  others  ap- 
pear to  be  getting  stronger  every  day,  and 
mergers  of  important  companies  which  makes 
for  increased  strength,  are  made  from  time  to 
time.  All  these  companies  depend  for  their 
success  upon  the  extent  to  w  hich  their  product 
meets  the  popular  favor.  The  individual  in- 
vestor should  therefore  use  the  greatest  care 
in  investing  in  any  securities  of  the  various 
companies,  selecting  only  those  of  companies 
solidly  entrenched.  The  same  rule  applies 
as  to  all  investments,  "Look  before  you  leap 
and  choc >se  wisely." 

An  amazing  thing  from  an  Accountant's 

(Continued  on  paffe  33) 


Certified  Prints 

Leading  producers,  stars  and  camera  men  specify 
Certified  Prints  because  their  perfection  is  guaranteed 
by  the  greatest  film  printing  laboratory  in  the  world. 


The  Consolidated  Film  Industries,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES 


Bebe  Daniels 

Beautiful,  bewitching,  luith  a  sunny 
smile  and  a  breezy  comic  style.  At  her 
best  in  "The  Palm  Beach  Girl." 


Bebe  Daniels  was  born  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  is 
a  descendant  of  a  royal  Spanish  family.  Her 
mother  is  Spanish,  her  father  is  Scotch.  Her 
maternal  great-grandfather  was  Governor  of 
Colombia,  and  her  grandfather  was  the  American 
Consul  at  Buenos  Aires  for  a  number  of  years. 
True  to  her  Spanish  descent,  Miss  Daniels  has 
very  black  hair  and  eyes.  She  was  only  four 
years  old  when  she  made  her  stage  debut.  This 
was  with  a  repertoire  company  playing  Shake- 
spearean dramas.  Later  she  appeared  in  child 
roles  with  the  Belasco  Stock  Company.  Her 
screen  career  began  at  the  age  of  eight  and  for  a 
time  she  played  child  parts  for  Selig.  Then  fol- 
lowed more  years  of  stage  work,  after  which  she 
returned  to  motion  pictures  in  a  series  of  com- 
edies opposite  Harold  Lloyd.  Cecil  B.  DeMille 
saw  her  in  these  comedies  and  at  once  selected 
her  for  leading  parts  in  his  productions.  She 
rose  rapidly  and  is  now  a  Paramount  star.  Miss 
Daniels  is  five  feet,  five  inches  tall  and  weighs 
about  120  pounds.  She  is  very  athletic,  being  an 
exceptionally  good  rider.  Incidentally,  she  has  a  fine 
sense  of  humor  1 


standpoint  is  the  manner  in  which  new  in- 
dustries evolve  new  phases  of  accounting'  to 
meet  their  needs.  As  one  looks  back  over 
the  history  of  the  early  development  of 
motion  picture  corporations,  the  reasons  for 
reaching  certain  methods  are  more  clear. 
We  see  the  struggling  producer  in  com- 
petition with  many  others  trying  to  have  his 
pictures  shown  in  as  many  theatres  as  pos- 
sible ;  we  see  the  method  of  selling  by  State 
Rights  in  use,  which  of  course  is  a  common 
method  in  the  development  of  all  new 
schemes ;  we  see  distributing  organizations 
being  formed  or  franchises  being  granted  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  finally 
the  larger  companies  are  seen  establishing 
their  own  offices  in  all  the  important  key 
cities.  This  is  the  development  of  distribu- 
ting methods  keeping  pace  with  the  growth 
in  the  industry. 

With  this  went  many  other  methods  such, 
for  example,  as  the  furnishing  of  accessories, 
billboard  advertising,  small  hand  bills,  and 
as  a  further  step,  the  development  of  ex- 
ploitation. From  this  to  local  and  then 
national  advertising  was  but  a  further  step 
forward.  And  all  were  made  possible 
through  the  financial  success  of  the  material 
in  which  the  company  dealt. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  accounting 
innovations  is  the  manner  in  which  negative 
costs  are  w  ritten  off  monthlv  thus  making  it 
unnecessary  for  a  picture  company  to  re- 
value its  inventory.  Based  upon  a  study  of 
the  average  manner  in  which  rentals  are  re- 
ceived, the  negative  cost  is  written  off  in  a 
corresponding  ratio.  Ninety  per  cent  is 
thus  charged  off  the  first  year  after  release 
and  ten  the  second  year,  so  that  all  the  cost 
is  absorbed  in  two  years. 

Another  factor  of  great  financial  impor- 
tance is  that  the  contracts  with  exhibitors 
usually  are  as  great  in  money  value  as  the 
inventory.  In  other  words  the  product  is 
sold  largely  before  it  is  made. 

To  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  motion 
picture  industry,  the  first  necessity  would 
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be  to  understand  clearly  the  three  great 
divisions — Production,  Distribution  and  Ex- 
hibition, into  which  the  industry  naturally 
falls.  Each  one  of  these  has  its  financial 
necessities  but  they  are  all  of  them  different 
and  have  to  be  analyzed  and  clearly  understood 
separately. 

The  Production  Department  is  the  most 
interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  out- 
sider, dealing  as  it  must  do  with  the  plays 
and  players  who  actually  make  the  picture 
which  is  to  appear  upon  the  screen.  The 
"rights"  to  make  a  play  may  cost  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  and  here,  let  it  be 
said  in  passing,  is  a  tremendous  benefit 
which  the  industry  has  bestowed  upon  au- 
thors. More  than  once,  a  play  or  book 
winch  has  been  moderately  successful  will 
be  bought  for  picture  purposes  and  turn  out 
to  be  most  successful.  There  are  also  many 
writers  employed  who  specialize  in  scenarios 
and  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  skill  in 
their  development. 

A  large  corporation  which  has  assigned 
in  its  budget  a  certain  amount  of  money 
to  l)e  spent  in  production  has  an  entire- 
ly different  financial  problem  than  the 
small  company  which  has  to  finance  each 
individual  picture,  sometimes  by  putting 
up  the  negative  for  security.  More  than 
one  picture  has  been  partly  made  when  the 
funds  became  exhausted  and  the  part  al- 
ready taken,  being  abandoned,  became  of  no 
value.  It  is  a  long  distance  from  the  time 
a  picture  could  be  made  for  $20,000  and  to- 
day when  the  average  is  well  around  $250,- 
000.  As  pictures  compete  with  each  other 
to  a  large  extent,  the  smaller  company  is 
heavily  handicapped  at  the  outset  unless  it 
is  in  possession  of  ample  funds.  This  handi- 
cap is  also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  should 
a  picture  for  some  reason  not  be  as  success- 
ful as  anticipated,  a  larger  company  can 
absorb  the  loss  in  revenue  which  would 
probably  result  in  the  complete  failure  of  a 
smaller  company  where  the  success  of  each 
individual  picture  is  almost  a  necessity. 
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Adolphe  Menjou 

Suave  sophisticate,  perfect  boulevar- 
dier,  gay  philanderer.  To  star  in 
Michael  Arlen's  "The  Ace  of  Cad*." 


The  popular  impression  that  Adolphe  Menjou 
wa9  born  abroad  is  erroneous.  Menjou  is  Amer- 
ican to  the  core,  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of 
French  parents.  He  was  educated  at  Culver 
Military  Academy  in  Indiana  and  at  Cornell 
University.  At  the  latter  institution  he  studied 
to  be  a  mechanical  engineer,  and,  though  he  com- 
pleted the  course  and  received  his  degree,  he  has 
never  done  any  work  along  that  line.  The  acting 
bug  bit  him  while  he  was  still  at  Cornell  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  theatrical  society.  Incident- 
ally, he  wrote  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  college  plays.  During  the  two  years 
immediately  following  graduation,  he  divided  his 
time  between  the  stage  and  the  screen.  As  early 
as  1912,  he  made  his  film  debut  in  a  Vitagraph 
picture.  He  also  played  in  stock  in  Cleveland  and 
later  toured  the  country  with  a  vaudeville  sketch. 
Menjou  enlisted  as  a  private  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
Charles  Chaplin  gave  him  his  first  big  opportun- 
ity in  "A  Woman  of  Paris."  Menjou  scored  a 
personal  triumph  in  this  picture  and  jumped  into 
popular  favor  overnight.  He  is  now  starring  in 
Paramount  pictures  exclusively. 


Further  financial  considerations  must  be 
foreseen  and  provided  for  in  the  casting  of 
the  play,  in  the  purchase  or  rental  of  the 
various  properties  that  go  to  furnish  the 
various  scenes,  in  the  rental  of  studio  space, 
the  use  of  electric  light  and  the  possible 
charge  for  location  with  the  necessary  trans- 
portation thereto.  It  is  a  serious  proposition 
to  make  a  picture,  requiring  the  highest  de- 
gree of  directorial  skill  and  well  selected 
cast  together  with  an  appealing  story.  One 
cannot  but  reflect  sadly  upon  the  movements 
which  arise  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  country  for  the  formation  of  production 
companies  which  through  the  use  of  ama- 
teurs are  intended  to  uplift  the  industry  to 
some  new  and  mythical  higher  standard. 
Financing  such  movements  would  be  a 
\\  aste  of  money,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  recog- 
nition of  this  will  eventually  cause  such  sug- 
gestions to  meet  with  the  chilling  reception 
which  they  deserve. 

There  are  also  arising  from  time  to  time 
production  companies  who  try  to  enlist  local 
enthusiasm  in  either  a  picture  to  be  made 
in  the  vicinity  or  in  the  erection  of  a  studio 
or  some  other  similar  device  to  lure  the 
mone)-  of  local  capitalists  into  the  enterprise. 
To  anyone  having  a  knowledge  of  the  pic- 
ture industry,  such  attempts  seem  so  child- 
ish that  they  should  not  be  able  to  accom- 
plish much  in  the  way  of  inducing  capital 
to  invest,  but  experience  has  shown  other- 
wise in  a  number  of  instances,  and  it  is 
well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  schemes 
have  practically  no  chance  of  success  out- 
side of  the  locality  itself.  Investment  in 
them  would  simply  be  throwing  away 
money. 

Another  feature  that  bankers  were  slow 
to  appreciate  was  the  fact  that  enormous 
salaries  were  necessary  to  stars  and  to  di- 
rectors. This,  however,  is  based  upon  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  public  in- 
sists upon  seeing  stars  and  as  their  number 
is  not  great  it  results  in  their  being  able  to 
obtain  weekly  incomes  which  to  financiers 


seem  entirely  without  justification.  The 
only  remedies  would  be  either  to  induce  the 
public  to  look  at  the  play  rather  than  the 
star  or  to  increase  if  possible  the  number  of 
stars.  Strange  to  say,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  young  women  are  tried  out  every 
year,  there  are  very  few  annual  additions 
to  the  star  list.  It  generally  happens  that 
a  new  star  arises  through  exhibiting  un- 
usual skill  in  some  part  which  gives  her  a 
real  opportunity  to  show  herself.  There  is 
required  a  combination  of  good  looks  and 
ability  to  act,  which  apparently  comes  only 
in  a  few  cases.  The  camera  is  relentless  and 
many  beautiful  faces  off  the  screen  do  not 
show  to  advantage  on  the  screen  itself. 

The  next  division,  that  of  Distribution, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  production 
as  it  is  finished  in  the  studio  and  placing  it 
in  the  hands  of  exhibitors  for  actual  show- 
ing. The  larger  companies  today  are  build- 
ing standardized  exchanges,  as  they  are 
called,  with  the  film  vaults  carefully  pro- 
tected from  fire,  where  the  positive  prints 
which  have  been  made  from  the  negatives 
are  kept  and  are  shipped  to  the  exhibitors 
with  whom  they  have  been  "booked."  From 
a  financial  standpoint  the  investment  in  such 
exchanges  is  more  a  capital  investment  than 
a  banking  one.  The  success  of  an  independ- 
ent distribution  company  depends  upon  its 
having  on  the  one  hand  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  pictures  which  it  can  rent  and  on 
terms  which  make  it  possible  to  make  money 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  exhibitors  who  are  willing  to  take  its 
pictures  at  reasonable  rental  values. 

There  has  been  a  practice  in  the  past,  al- 
though it  is  now  not  so  general,  for  pro- 
ducers to  turn  over  a  negative  to  a  dis- 
tributor and  receive  in  return  an  advance  of 
so  much  money  against  the  probable  rentals. 
In  this  way  the  producer  was  enabled  to  get 
some  part  of  his  return  in  advance  so  that 
he  could  proceed  to  work  on  his  next  pro- 
duction.   In  that  case  the  share  of  the  ren 
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Boston,  Mass.,  is  famous  for  beans,  codfish,  cul- 
ture— and  Raymond  Griffith.  The  comedian  who 
has  made  the  high  hat  a  synonym  for  film  foolery, 
comes  from  an  acting  family.  Not  only  his 
mother  and  father  but  his  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather were  all  actors.  This  explains  Ray- 
mond's initial  stage  appearance  at  the  tender  age 
of  fifteen  months.  At  seven  he  acted  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  and  at  eight  the  part  of  the  little 
girl  in  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom."  In  the  course 
of  his  long  and  varied  career,  Griffith  played 
with  the  Barnum  and  Bailey  circus,  spent  eighteen 
months  in  Europe  with  a  French  pantomime 
troupe,  circumnavigated  the  globe  twice  while  he 
was  in  the  American  navy,  and  toured  the  United 
States  with  various  stage  companies  of  famous 
American  stars.  He  started  out  as  a  dramatic 
screen  actor  back  in  1916,  soon  turned  comedian 
and  finally  joined  Mack  Sennett  for  whom  he  not 
only  acted  but  wrote  and  directed  as  well.  A 
comic  role  in  Marshall  Neilan's  production, 
"Minnie"  brought  him  considerable  fame  and 
firmly  established  him  in  the  comedy  field.  He 
has  achieved  his  greatest  success  in  Paramount 
pictures  and  is  now  a  star  in  that  organization. 
Griffith  is  five  feet,  six  inches  tall,  weighs  136  pounds 
and  has  black  hair  and  hazel  eyes. 


tals  belonging  to  the  producer  would  be  ap- 
plied against  such  advance  until  it  was  en- 
tirely repaid,  after  which  they  would  gen- 
erally share  on  equal  terms.  Unless  the 
necessity  exists,  therefore,  of  making  such 
advances  to  producers  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  why  a  distributor  would  need 
to  apply  to  a  bank  for  loans. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  plans  pro- 
posed under  which  the  various  large  com- 
panies would  combine  their  distribution  of- 
fice in  each  center,  from  which  central 
agency  all  the  various  shipments  could  be 
made.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  some 
saving  in  this  plan  but  so  far  it  has  not 
met  the  approval  of  the  larger  producers. 

Each  exchange  is  under  the  control  of  a 
local  manager  with  salesmen  assigned  to 
certain  zones.  Each  theatre  is  a  potential 
customer  and  the  salesman  is  provided  with 
contracts  and  prices,  his  business  being  to 
bring  back  the  signed  contract  together  with 
an  initial  deposit  and  a  play  date,  that  is, 
the  date  on  which  the  exhibitor  agrees  to 
show  the  picture.  As  the  balance  of  the  con- 
tract price  is  payable  when  the  picture  is 
delivered,  there  is  justification  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  picture  business  is  on  a  cash 
basis,  the  allowance  of  credit  to  exhibitors 
being  very  unusual.  Pictures  also  are  not 
sold  but  are  rented,  this  being  another  in- 
stance of  the  growth  of  a  custom  on  which 
the  industry  is  now  well  based. 

The  financing  of  the  third  group,  the  Ex- 
hibition or  theatre  ownership  is  also  one  in 
which  the  banks  are  not  particularly  ser- 
viceable except  such  institutions  which  deal 
in  mortgage  loans.  Bricks  and  mortar  are 
always  considered  capital  investments  and 
the  erection  of  a  theatre  would  be  guided, 
therefore,  so  far  as  its  finances  are  concern- 
ed, by  the  amount  the  owners  wish  to  in- 
vest plus  whatever  amount  they  would  be 
able  to  acquire  through  mortgage  loans. 
The  modern  theatre  building,  however, 
especially  if  it  have  suitable  office  space  to 


rent,  has  met  with  considerable  favor  among 
mortgagees.  The  theatre  as  a  fire  hazard 
stands  in  the  front  rank,  and  if  properly 
managed,  its  success  is  pronounced,  making 
sure  that  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  to- 
gether with  its  various  amortization  pay- 
ments will  be  promptly  met.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  when  the  theatre  is  leased  by 
a  concern  of  financial  stability  for  any  rea- 
sonable period  of  years.  The  modern  thea- 
tre requires  a  good  organ,  proper  furnish- 
ings and  a  cooling  plant  by  which  the  air 
in  the  summer  is  a  most  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  heat.  It  is  believed  in  time  that  by 
this  means  the  falling  off  of  theatre  revenue 
in  the  summer  will  be  materially  decreased 
and  this  will  also  be  a  gain  to  producers 
whose  rentals  would  be  increased. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  the  three  di- 
visions of  the  industry,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  consider  its  present  situation 
and  to  give  some  reliable  prophecy  as  to 
what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  near  future. 
The  position  of  the  industry  in  size  as  com- 
pared with  others  has  been  variously  stated 
to  be  anywhere  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 
with  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in- 
vested. There  are  many  figures  available 
giving  the  number  of  people  who  attend  the 
movies  weekly,  and  not  only  is  the  domestic 
business  steadily  increasing,  but  within  a 
moderate  number  of  years  it  is  believed  that 
the  foreign  business  taken  as  a  whole  will 
equal  the  domestic. 

The  industry  now  has  a  number  of  out- 
standing companies  whose  financial  standing 
would  seem  to  be  unquestioned.  There  are 
a  great  many  new  companies  being  incor- 
porated, in  fact,  altogether  too  many,  and 
there  can  hardly  be  any  question  but  that 
many  of  them,  like  companies  in  other  lines 
of  business,  will  not  repay  to  their  sub- 
scribers the  amount  that  they  have  invested 
in  them.  Within  the  last  year  almost  one 
hundred  million  dollars  has  been  invested 
through  Wall  Street  flotations  alone,  and 
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Douglas  MacLean 

A  happy-go-lucky  funmaker  viith  a 
laugh  complex.    Yes,  sir,  "Thafs  My 
Baby"  ts  his  netvesl  mirthquake. 


The  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and 
is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  MacLean,  D.D.,  is 
proof  enough  that  Douglas  MacLean  was  not 
destined  for  the  acting  profession.  The  additional 
fact  that,  after  he  left  school,  he  tried  successively 
but  unsuccessfully  to  sell  automobiles,  do  news- 
paper reporting  and  sell  bonds  is  further  evidence 
that  a  stage  and  screen  career  was  not  a  child- 
hood ambition.  However,  once  he  decided  upon 
that  line  of  work,  he  at  once  enrolled  in  the  fa- 
mous American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  in 
New  York.  Upon  his  graduation  from  this  in- 
stitution, his  work  attracted  the"  attention  of 
Maude  Adams,  who  engaged  him  to  play  opposite 
her  in  "Rosalind,"  a  stage  fantasy.  Then  followed 
a  year  in  stock  with  a  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  company 
and  another  year  with  the  Oliver  Morosco  Com- 
pany in  Los  Angeles,  after  which  he  made  his 
screen  debut  opposite  Alice  Brady.  He  played  ' 
in  a  couple  of  D.  VV.  Griffith  productions  and  had 
the  leading  male  role  opposite  Mary  Pickford  in 
two  consecutive  pictures.  The  late  Thomas  H. 
Ince  recognized  his  growing  popularity  and 
elevated  him  to  stardom.  He  is  now  producing 
under  the  Paramount  banner.  Golf  and  swim- 
ming are  his  favorite  sports. 


the  industry  has  been  recognized  to  a  great- 
er extent  by  the  banks  as  one  that  has  at- 
tained stability. 

The  reputation  that  the  motion  picture 
industry  has  gained,  that  of  being  an  im- 
mense money  maker,  has  resulted  in  the 
usual  influx  of  fakers  and  others  against 
whom  the  public  must  guard  themselves.  In 
this  and  many  other  lines,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Will  Hays  has  been  of  immense  importance. 
His  office  has  been  tremendously  effective 
in  bringing  about  a  degree  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  various  members  of  the  industry 
and  in  presenting  to  the  public  facts  and 
arguments  which  have  resulted  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  opinion  of  the  public 
toward  the  industry  and  toward  its  product. 

The  financial  aspect,  therefore,  will  be 
changed.  From  now  on,  the  question  will 
be  not  so  much  how  to  raise  money  in  order 
to  produce,  but  to  so  equalize  the  vast  sums 
which  are  potentially  available  that  it  will 
result  in  a  strengthening  of  all  the  factors, 
and  in  a  harmonious  development  of  the 
producer  and  the  distributor  along  equalized 
lines. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  nearly  all 
the  companies,  the  men  whose  genius  estab- 
lished the  company  at  the  start  are  still  in 
control  and  with  the  experience  gained  are 
in  a  better  position  to  continue  to  guide 
wisely  the  destinies  of  their  respective  or- 
ganizations. 

Not  so  long  ago,  Great  Britain  was  arous- 
ed by  some  remarks  published  in  one  of  their 
papers  that  the  American  Motion  Picture 
was    not    only    becoming    very  popular 


throughout  the  world,  but  by  displaying  as 
it  needs  must  do,  although  incidentally,  the 
American  manufactures,  furnishings,  dress- 
es, ornaments  and  the  other  features  that  go 
to  make  up  a  picture,  it  was  in  reality  acting 
as  a  tremendous  trade  getter  for  American 
products.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  is  true  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  attention  of  producers 
is  more  and  more  directed  to  the  making  of 
pictures  that  have  an  international  appeal. 
Things  that  would  tend  to  irritate  the  feel- 
ings of  important  nations  are  no  longer 
found  in  the  pictures.  They  aim  to  tell 
stories  of  a  universal  appeal  and  are  no 
doubt  today  the  greatest  teachers  in  the 
world.  One  could  almost  call  them  mis- 
sionaries that  are  today  working  toward  in- 
ternational concord.  As  time  goes  on  and 
they  become  more  fully  developed  for  educa- 
tional and  scenic  themes,  their  value  in  in- 
dustrial life  will  be  immensely  enhanced.  It 
is  in  one  way  sad  to  contemplate  the  day 
when  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
resemble  each  other.  It  is  an  inevitable  part 
of  the  democratization  of  the  world  and  in 
that  the  motion  picture  is  playing  and  will 
continue  to  play  a  tremendous  part.  This 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  the  in- 
dustry not  reached  that  point  where  it  was 
based  on  sound  economic  laws.  It  has  met 
to  a  great  extent  the  requirements  of  con- 
servative finance  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  in  its  particular  field  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  will  be  regarded  as  highly  as 
the  steel  or  the  automobile  or  any  other  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  country. 
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What  Makes  The  Reels  Go  'Round? 


Bell  Sf  Howell 

Professional  Cameras 
and  Equipment 


Standard  Automatic 
Cinematograph  Camera 

HELPS  TOO 

Lfl 


1801  LARCHMONT  AVE. 

CHICAGO. 


Mfgrs.  of  9?'<   of  the  Professional  Cameras  and  Equipment  used. 
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Pyramid 
Electric  Contracting  Company 


INCORPORATED 


SELIGSBERG  &  COMPANY 

Members 
A  civ  York  Stock  Excliantje 


209  East  43rd  Street 

Murray  Hill  4640-1-2 


1451  Broadway,  New  York 
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EAVES  COSTUME  CO. 


Manufacturers 
TH  E  ATRICAL-H ISTORK  A I , 
COSTUMES  6f  UNIFORMS 


We  rent  Costumes  for  Pro- 
fessionals, Motion  Pictures, 
Amateur  Theatricals,  Masque 
and  Fancy  Dress,  etc.  Cos- 
tumes made  to  order  for 
Hire.  We  carry  the  largest 
and  most  complete  assort- 
ment on  hand. 


110  W.  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


EAST  OF  BROADWAY 


PHONE  BRYAXT  721". 


i 
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UNITED 

ADVERTISING 
CORPORATION 

"Every  facility  for 
t  h  e  c  o  n  d  it  ct  of 
a  (I  v  e  rtising  i  n 
all   its   p  h  a  s  e  s" 

■  <3> 

We  conduct  the 
Outdoor  Poster  Advertising 
of 

The  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corp. 
and  other  nationally  known  accounts 

339  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
Ashland  243  3 


Telephones  2323  -  2324  -  232S  Gramercy 

Tower  Bros.  Stationery  Co. 
WHOLESALE,  RETAIL  &  MANUFACTURING 
STATIONERS 

Pnnli/i//,  Lithographing,  Engraving, 

Blank  Books  To  Order, 
Office,  Railroad  and  Bank  Supplies. 


Loose  Leaf  Devices 
A  Specialty 


Mail  ( )roers  ( iiv en 
Prompt  Attention 


23  West  23RD  Street 

New  York  City 


The  E.  F.  Hauserman  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 


PARTITIONS 

619  LIGGETT  BLDG. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Esther  Ralston 

Paramount1  s  blond  goddess  is  now  a 
star  by  popular  demand/    You'll  'love 
her  in  "Love  'Em  and  Leave  'Em." 


Esther  Louise  Ralston,  to  mention  her  full  name, 
has  been  on  the  stage  ever  since  she  was  two 
years  old.  The  natural  conclusion  that  she  comes 
from  a  theatrical  family  is  correct.  Her  parents, 
May  Howard  and  Henry  Walter  Ralston  made 
quite  a  name  for  themselves  presenting  Shake- 
spearean and  modern  plays.  Esther  was  born  in 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  September  17,  1902,  and  re- 
ceived her  education  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
New  York.  Although  she  has  appeared  for  more 
than  twenty  years  before  the  footlights  and  Kleig 
lights,  she  isn't  the  least  bit  artificial  or  theatrical. 
"The  most  natural  girl  I  have  ever  seen,"  Herbert 
Brenon,  noted  director,  once  said  of  her.  Esther 
is  essentially  an  old-fashioned  girl.  She  has  an 
abundance  of  yellow  hair,  the  beauty  of  which 
is  enhanced  by  deep  blue  eyes.  She  smiles  easily, 
likes  to  dance,  swim  and  read,  but  horseback  rid- 
ing is  her  favorite  diversion.  It  was  in  1920  that 
she  played  in  her  first  Paramount  picture, 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  But  it  wasn't  until  she 
played  the  role  of  "Mrs.  Darling"  in  "Peter  Pan" 
that  she  attained  screen  prominence.  She  is  now 
enjoying  the  first  sweet  thrill  of  stardom,  having 
been  but  recently  elevated  to  stellar  distinction  by 
Paramount.  Miss  Ralston  is  five  feet,  five  and 
a  half  inches  tall,  and  weighs  125  pounds. 


PARAMOUNT  PEP  CLUB,  Inc. 
General  Committees 


Athletic  Committee 

Robert  J.  Powers,  Chairman 

Trevor  Faulkner,  Vice-Chairman 
David  Cassidy  Henry  Levaca 

Carl  Clausen  Margaret  Russell 

Elizabeth  Summerlyn 

Bulletin1  Committee 

William  Fass,  Chairman 
William  B.  Scully,  Vice-Chairman 
Francis  J.  Finan        John  Guilfoyle         William  R.  Hecht         Charles  Lommax 

Co-operative  Buying  Committee 

Alice  Blunt,  Chairman 
Martin  E.  Carroll  Irene  Montaigne  Esther  Sigal 

Educational  Committee 

Irene  F.  Scott,  Chairman 

Joseph  P.  McLoughlin,  rice-Chairman 

John  F.  Barry  Daniel  F.  Hynes  Louis  Notarius 

Walter  B.  Cokell  Fred  L.  Metzi.er  Helen  Swayne 


Entertainment  Committee 

Joseph  R.  Wood,  Chairman 

William  S.  McIlvain,  Vice-Chairman 
Tess  Aronstamm  Julia  Gildart  Evelyn  O'Connei.l 

Richard  M.  Blumenthal  Arthur  Leonard  William  J.  O'Conxkll 


Finance  Committee 

Axi  l  R.  Swexson,  Chairman 
Carl  Dixon  R.  F.  Murray 

August  A.  Harding  Morris  H.  Simpson 


Membership  Committee 

Walter  Mackintosh,  Chairman 

Thomas  F.  Clark           R.  V.  Keenan  Owen  McCi  ave 

Peggy  Fewer                 Scott  Lett  Daisy  Weiss 

Luis  E.  Fernandez          Charles  Lommax  Helen  Winston 


Publicity  Committee 

Jay  M.  Shreck,  Chairman 
Thomas  Walsh,  Vice-Chairman 
Henry  P.  Gray  Walter  S.  Hanneman  Philip  Schaeffer 


Rules  Committee 

Jack  Roper,  Chairman 
Lawrence  W.  Alexander         Eric  Ericson 

Thrift  Committee 

Robert  C.  Montgomery,  Chairman 


Welfare  Committee 

Dr.  Emanuel  Stern,  Chairman 
Daniel  F.  Hynes  Joseph  P.  McLoughlin  Irene  Sullivan 


National 
Electrotype  Co. 

Wax  Engravings 
Lead  Moulds 
Nickeltypes 
Stereotypes 
Matrices 


Our  Claybourne  Press  Tested  jQead  Moulds  lia^e 
proven  ideal  for  'Process  Color  'Printing 


229  West  28th  Street 
New  York  City 

Established  1907 


HINK  how  many  contracts, 
in  all  kinds  of  businesses, 
are  signed  by  people  who  cannot 
live  up  to  them,  and  then  con- 
sider whether  an  advertising 
curtain  company's  record  is  not 
of  more  importance  than  their 
signature 


CARRANZA  8c  CO. 

Quality  Printers 
136  WEST  52nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISING  CURTAINS 
DROPS    : :  SCENERY 


Executive  Offices : 
Ninth  Floor,  Bankers 
Trust  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phone'.  Pennypacker  383< 


Scenic  Studios: 
Gates  &  Morange 
Bldg.,  533  W.43rd  St. 
New  York  City 

Phone:  Ghickering  2054 


Owners,  Managers  and  Theatre  Employees:  Write  for 
our    1926    Celluloid    Calendar.      Sent    on  request. 


The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

PRINTERS 

of  the  Leading  Houses  of  the 
MOVING  PICTURE  INDUSTRY 


Compliments 
of 

UNIVERSAL  PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


CARL  LAEMMLE 

President 


730  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  City 


Fifty -one 


WALCUTT  BROTHERS 

Producers  of 

FINE  CATALOGUES,  EMBOSSING,  SHOW  CARDS, 
SUPER  FINISH   DECORATED   FAB  R I  KOI  D  COVERS 


141  East  25TH  Street 


New  York  City 


Florence  Vidor 

The  lovely  orchid  lady  of  the  screen 
reveals  ne<w  charms  in  her  first  star- 
ring film,  "Love — The  Magician." 


Florence  Vidor  comes  from  the  great  open  spaces 
of  Texas,  and  more  particularly,  Houston.  She 
was  educated  in  a  high  school  and  a  convent  near 
that  city.  Unlike  the  great  majority  of  screen 
stars,  Miss  Vidor  has  had  no  stage  experience 
whatsoever.  She  entered  pictures  immediately 
after  leaving  school.  Although  she  had  attained 
popular  recognition  as  an  actress  of  unusual  abil- 
ity, it  was  not  until  she  entered  the  ranks  of  Para- 
mount that  she  gained  anything  like  real  position. 
And  now  Paramount  has  crowned  her  many 
years  of  apprenticeship  as  a  featured  player  with 
full-fledged  stardom.  Miss  Vidor  is  five  feet,  four 
inches  in  height,  weighs  120  pounds,  and  has  an 
olive  complexion,  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes. 


ENGPAVING  0? 

H .  L,  WALK  E  R 
E.  DWAR D  EPSTEAN 

LEXINGTON  BUILDING 
141^5  EAST  25™  ST 
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EVERY 


PARAMOUNT 
PICTURE 

HAS  A 


/Aematic  Music 


Cue  ^SAee^ 


M    J.    MINTI  (PATENT) 

JULY  31.1923. 


ASSURLXG 
THE 


BEST  SHOW 

IN  TOWN 


Telephones-  HENry  1982-4641 


CODY  &  DUNHAM,  INC. 

67  Delevan  Street 
Brooklyn-,  X.  Y.  City 


<$> 


Wooden  Packing  Boxes 

BOX  SHOOKS  TIN-LINING 


1  elephene 
I  •  k  x  x  s v i. v a  x  l  a  5223-  ."> '_'  2  4 


Proprietor 
RUTH  J.  PTE 


I    Brown  Employment  Exchange 

j  Agency  for 

i    High  Class  Business  Positions 


• 

1  - 

♦  7  West  42nd  Street 

■ 

j     Room  270  New  York 
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HNATUK'S  EXPRESS    \  CyTESSAR. 


324  EAST  38th  STREET 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Cai.edo.via  5436 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Hauling 
Carload   Lots  a  Specialty 
Theatrical  Transfer 


PA  R  A  MO  I  N  T  T  R  U  CKM  A  N 
ASK      F  A   M   O   U  S 


i 


The  Ultimate  Solution 
of  Your 
Cine  Lens  Problem 


HAROLD  M.  BENNETT 
153  West  23rd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Bowling  Green  6300 
Connecting  All  Departments 


FOUNDED  1869 


PEARL  ST  COMPANY 

Members  of  the  New  )  ork  Stock  Exchange 

71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Securities  Bought  and  Sold 
in  All  Markets 


Branch  Office: 
598  MADISON  AVENUE 
New  York  City 


Branch  Office: 
HOTEL  DAVF.NTOR  1 
Stamford,  Conn. 
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THE  MORGAN  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


Paramount  Posters 


CLEVELAND 


NEW  YORK 


Betty  Bronson 

Where  the  Peter  Pan  girl  appears, 
hearts  grow  lighter.   Her  elfin  wistful- 
nest  is  irresistibly  appealing. 


Blue-eyed,  brown-haired  Betty  Bronson  claims 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  as  her  home  town.  But 
she  has  childhood  memories  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Pasadena,  for  her  family  moved  to  California 
when  she  was  three  years  old.  Betty  attended 
St.  Mary's  Academy  in  the  City  of  Angels  until 
she  was  eight,  when  her  parents  carried  her  off 
to  New  York.  She  attended  public  and  private 
schools  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  com- 
pleted her  education  at  St.  Vincent's  Academy 
in  New  Jersey,  where  she  specialized  in  music 
and  French.  A  growing  ambition  to  shine  on  the 
stage  or  screen  prompted  her  to  study  Russian 
ballet  under  the  eminent  Fokine,  with  the  hope 
that  a  knowledge  of  dancing  would  prove  to  be 
the  "open  sesame"  to  a  film  or  footlights  career. 
Her  first  screen  job  was  in  an  Alice  Brady  pic- 
ture, "Anna  Ascends,"  in  which  she  had  an  un- 
important bit.  She  was  living  with  her  mother 
in  Hollywood  when  fame  found  her  for  the  title 
role  of  "Peter  Pan."  Overnight  she  became  a 
world  figure.  And  not  so  long  ago  Paramount 
elevated  her  to  full-fledged  stardom.  She  is  slightly 
built,  being  a  scant  five  feet  in  height  and  weighing 
just  a  hundred  pounds. 


Another  Victory/ 

Underwood  Wins  World's  Typewriting 
Championship  for  20th  Consecutive  Year 


ALBERT  TANGORA 

Winner  of  the  International 
Typewriting  Championship 
for  the  third  consecutive  year 


A 


GAIN  the  world's  record  for  fast 
and  accurate  typewriting  has 
Deen  established  on  an  Underwood 
Typewriter,  Albert  Tangora  retaining 
his  title  at  130  net  words  a  minute  for 
one  hour. 

Twenty  years  ago,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Business  Show  Com- 
pany, the  first  International  Typewrit- 
ing Contest  was  held.  Fostered  by  15 
leaders  in  the  office  appliance  industry 
who  realized  the  need  for  raising  the 


New  World's  Typewriting  Championship  Trophy 

standard  of  typewriting,  these  contests 
have  proved  a  strong  stimulus  in  im- 
proving typewriting  speed  and  accu- 
racy in  school  and  office. 

During  these  20  years  of  typewriting 
championships,  eight  different  typists 
have  won  their  titles  on  the  Under- 
wood —  champions  change,  but  the 
Underwood  never  loses. 

For  speed  and  accuracy  in  typewriting, 
the  Underwood  stands  among  writing 
machines  without  peer. 


UNDERWOOD 

^he  Machine  of  Champions 
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A  World  of  Dreams, 

of  Charming  People, 

of  Real  Romance 

That  is  the  world  that  opens  up  for  you 
when  you  become  a  regular  reader  of 

PICTURE-PLAY 
MAGAZINE 

Here  is  the  authoritative  guide  to  all  that  is 
finest  and  most  colorful  in  the  realm  of  the  screen. 

To  read  Picture-Play  every  month  is  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  latest  doings  of  the  fascinating 
actors  and  actresses  whose  pictures  you  admire; 
to  get  the  last  word  from  the  studios  of  the  big 
producers;  to  go  behind  the  scenes  with  the  ex- 
perts who,  with  pen  and  camera,  fill  Picture-Play's 
pages  with  live,  human  interest. 

The  motion  picture  has  long  since  found  itself — 
its  influence  is  felt  in  every  sphere  of  the  activi- 
ties of  all  of  us.  The  makers  of  Picture-Play 
Magazine  invite  you  to  share  with  them  in  inter- 
preting the  magic  influence  of  the  all-pervading 
screen. 


PICTURE-PLAY  MAGAZINE 

25c  Per  Copy 
79  Seventh  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Wanted:  Film  Stake 

speares ! 

By  Verne  Porter 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Paramount 


WENT  to  dinner  last  night  with 
eight  motion-picture  production 
executives.  One  of  them  w  as  Eric 
Pommer,  head  of  Ufa,  the  largest 
European  film  company.  As  always  happens, 
w  e  talked  stories. 

W  here  are  they  to  come  from? 
Mr.  Pommer  preferred  originals,  written 
directly  for  the  screen.  So  did  we — but  there 
are  so  few  good  ones.  So  we  go  hack  to 
hooks  and  plays.  This  German  producer  had 
the  same  complaint  ;  he,  too,  had  to  depend  on 
hooks  and  plays,  because  they  offered  more 
substance,  more  sincerity,  more  labor. 

That's  the  trouble  —  Labor.  Earnestness. 
Ideals. '  . .  .You  wouldn't  think  of  dashing  off 
a  novel  in  a  few  evenings.  Nor  w  riting  a  play 
in  a  week.  P>ut,  honestly,  confess:  you've 
thought  to  yourself,  haven't  you?  -  -  "If  1 
could  get  a  few  free  evenings.  I'd  dash  off 
that  movie  of  mine." 

Whether  you're  a  fiction  writer,  a  playwright, 
or  a  layman,  you're  likely  to  feel  the  same  w  ay. 
Last  night  at  dinner,  T  pulled  a  letter  out  of 
my  pocket  to  stress  my  point,  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  best-selling  authors  in  the  world. 
"I've  sold  another  picture  on  a  verbal  synop- 
sis," he  w  rote,  "and  as  soon  as  I  get  time  to 
rattle  off  four  thousand  words  on  the  type- 
w  titer,  1 11  get  my  dough." 

1  have  two  outstanding  impressions  of  the 
recent  Paramount  Convention  in  Atlantic  City. 
The  first  is  that  of  tremendous,  exalting  en- 
thusiasm; the  other  is — stories.  Almost  as 
if  that  word  were  rubber-stamped  on  the  front 
of  everyone's  mind.    And  I,  the  newcomer  to 
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Paramount,  for  the  first  time  began  to  feel 
a  great  conscienceness — and  if  this  doesn't 
sound  too  grandiloquent,  a  new  professional 
ideal — to  use  every  fibre  of  my  mentality,  re- 
sourcefulness and  physical  energy  towards 
helping  to  solve  the  greatest  problem  of  this 
thrilling  picture  enterprise — stories. 

Jesse  Lasky  based  the  whole  structure  of 
his  new  program  on  stories.  I).  W.  Griffith 
promised  his  greatest  achievements  if  he  could 
get  the  stories.  Tom  Meighan  asked  for  big, 
vital — stories.  Everyone  who  spoke  based 
the  future  on — stories.  And  as  I  listened  I 
kept  saying  to  myself,  "My  God,  they're  all 
putting  it  up  to  me — not  to  me,  personally,  but 
the  thing  I  represent — stories  !" 

Xo  wonder  I  began  to  think  hard.  What 
was  wrong?  How  to  get  the  sort  of  stories 
everyone  pleaded  for?  From  whom  would 
come  the  motion  picture  storv  of  the  future? 

We  get  the  best  novels.  Wre  get  the  best 
plays.  We  get  the  best  original  stories.  But 
none  of  these  are  good  enough  for  this  new 
epoch  in  the  art  of  the  screen.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  novelist  works  in  a  different  medium 
— and  a  translated  medium  always  loses  some 
of  its  quality.  He  depends  upon  his  style  for 
at  least  half  the  effectiveness  of  his  material, 
at  least  half  of  its  appeal — and  usually  much 
more.  The  playwright,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  upon  the  spoken  word  much  more 
than  his  actors'  pantomimicrv. 

Therefore,  novels  and  plays  are  substitutes 
for  material  even  less  effective  and  appealing. 
W  hich  must  mean,  then,  that  the  original  ma- 
terial written  directly  for  the  screen  is  for  the 
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Hope  Hampton 


Whose  dainty  loveliness  in  the  color  film 
"The  Marionettes"  has  inspiredvndespread 
comment  and  firmly  established  her  as  the 
screen's  leading  subject  for  films  in  color. 


Hope  Hampton  is  a  star  from  the  Lone  Star 
State,  the  city  of  Houston.  Equipped  with  all 
the  freshness  and  vivacity  that  comes  from  a 
healthy  life  in  the  out-of-doors,  she  determined, 
upon  graduation  from  the  local  high  school,  to 
embark  upon  a  dramatic  career.  With  her  mother 
she  came  to  New  York  and  enrolled  as  a  student 
in  the  Sargent  Dramatic  School,  the  foremost 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  So  creditably 
did  she  acquit  herself  in  the  annual  play  given 
by  the  school  that  she  received  numerous  offers 
to  play  upon  the  stage  and  in  motion  pictures. 
She  chose  the  screen,  and  thus  far  has  been  de- 
voting her  talent  to  pictures.  It  is  more  than 
likely,  however,  that  in  the  very  near  future  she 
will  also  appear  on  the  stage,  for  she  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  beautiful  singing  voice.  This,  com- 
bined with  her  stage  presence  and  captivating 
personality  presages  as  brilliant  a  success  before 
the  footlights  as  she  has  enjoyed  before  the  Kleig 
lights.  Miss  Hampton's  hair  is  a  lovely  shade 
of  red,  her  eyes  are  blue  and  her  skin  of  the 
peachblown  variety,  soft,  velvety  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful texture.  She  is  five  feet,  five  inches  in  height 
and  weighs  about  120  pounds. 


must  part,  not  good  enough.  There  is  a  reason 
for  this,  of  course:  the  industry  is  so  young 
it  has  not  had  time  to  develop  technicians. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is  that,  editorially,  it  has 
not  gained  the  respect,  artistically,  of  poten- 
tial artists  who  have  been  writing  for  it  in 
terms  of  money  rather  than  in  the  fervor  of 
an  artistic  ideal.  That  is  the  obstacle  I  find 
we  must  overcome. 

My  best  personal  friends  are  writers  and 
playwrights.  But  they  are  writers!  And 
playwrights!  Their  first  interest  is  the  novel. 
Or  the  play.  I  don't  blame  them;  that's  their 
first  and  only  love.  That's  the  medium  in 
which  they  hope  to  express  their  ultimate. 
We,  the  films,  have  offered  them  a  brand  new 
medium  which  they  embrace  to  gain  sufficient 
income  to  continue  to  pursue  their  old  love. 
And  in  aiding  and  abetting  them,  we  have  not 
been  fair  to  them  or  to  ourselves.  Most  of 
them  are  secretly  shamefaced  about  it. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  to  is  the  future 
film  writer,  the  man  or  woman  who  isn't  think- 
ing so  much  of  the  income  as  he  is  of  his  per- 
sonal satisfaction  at  doing  —  or  attempting, 
which  is  just  as  great — something  that  pleases 
his  inspirational  impulse.  In  other  words,  the 
person  who  has  the  imagination  to  commit  his 
genius,  earnestly,  sincerely,  honestly  and  en- 
thusiastically, to  expression  in  motion  pictures 
— and  nothing  else. 

We  don't  want  the  fiction  writer  who  is  sell- 
ing a  by-product.  Nor  the  playwright  who  is 
tiding  himself  over  a  dull  season.  We  want 
our  own  geniuses.  We'll  get  them — and  the 
surprising  thing  is  that  so  few  who  have  latent 
ability  realize  their  opportunities. 

I'm  new  to  this;  but  I'm  not  so  new  that  I 
predict — (and  put  this  down  in  your  note- 
book!)— that  within  five  years  the  successful 
screen  writer  will  stand  as  high  in  the  temples 
of  art  as  his  present-day  brethren  of  the  writ- 
ten word  and  spoken  phrase.  I  wish  a  hun- 
dred thousand  could  read  this  message  and 
prophecy.  I  wish  the  ones  who  come  to  me 
day  by  day  could  read  it — if  I  could  force 
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them  to  believe  it — the  fellows  who,  as  a 
magazine  editor,  I  would  never  think  about 
except  as  the  veriest  hacks,  now  come  in  and 
condescend  "to  pick  up  some  extra  money" 
out  of  their  film  rights.  Of  course  they  don't, 
because  a  hack  is  a  hack,  whatever  his  medium. 

I  like  this  business.  I  believe  in  it.  I  don't 
want  to  see  it  cheated  and  grafted  upon  and 
bunked.  It  is  bigger  than  the  publishing  busi- 
ness ;  it's  bigger  than  the  theatrical  business ; 
so  why  should  we  let  ourselves  be  a  side-issue 
to  them?    I,  for  one,  don't  intend  to. 

By  this  time  you  are  beginning  to  ask  your- 
self where  I  intend  to  get  our  stories.  We  are 
going  to  get  them  from  people  wdio  have  the 
imagination  and  inspiration  to  write  directly 
for  the  screen.  And  we  are  going  to  do  that 
even  though,  to-day,  it  seems  an  almost  im- 
possible task. 

To-day,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  I 
asked  Maude  Miller,  who  for  years  has  been 
head  of  the  Paramount  reading  department, 
about  how  many  original  scenarios  had  been 
accepted  from  the  thousands  submitted.  None! 

For  three  years  I  was  editor  of  Cosmopol- 
itan Magazine.  I  organized  a  reading  depart- 
ment to  consider  submitted  manuscripts.  For 
one  year  it  cost  $20,000.  And  we  never  got 
a  publishable  story  out  of  it. 

I  want  you  to  tell  this  to  those  friends  of 
yours  who  have  the  scenario-writing  mania. 

I  want  you  to  tell  them  that  we  expect  the 
scenario  writer  of  the  future — not  the  con- 
tinuity writer,  but  the  story  writer — to  come 
out  of  this,  the  world's  fourth  industry.  Out 
of  the  thousands  of  young  people  who  have 
gone  into  this  business  as  writers,  as  readers, 
as  directors,  as  clerks — who  have  gone  into  it 
not  because  they  couldn't  help  it  but  because 
they  have  been  inspired  to  enter  it  and  accept 
the  hardships  of  it  just  as  they  would  accept  the 
hardships  of  any  artistic  profession. 

Successful  newspaper  editors  have  been  re- 
porters. Nearly  all  successful  fiction  writers 
have  served  the  apprenticeship  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  rejections.    Playwrights  rarely  suc- 
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For  fifteen  years,  W.  C.  Fields  tried  to  "get  in"  the 
movies.  Roars  of  laughter  had  followed  him 
around  the  world  and  back  again — on  stages  in 
Melbourne,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Milan,  New 
York,  San  Francisco  and  a  thousand  towns  be- 
tween— but  somehow  nobody  who  had  the  power 
to  help  him  seemed  to  think  people  would  laugh 
at  him  on  the  screen.  After  a  decade  and  a  half 
of  yearning,  and  hoping  and  trying,  along  came 
D.  W.  Griffith — and  now  the  stage  comic  is  a 
Paramount  star.  Fields,  a  chubby  chap,  about 
five  feet  eight,  with  wispy  red  hair,  has  been 
making  people  laugh  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
started  out  as  a  child  with  that  intention  by 
spending  his  spare  time  learning  to  do  juggling 
tricks.  His  stage  debut  occurred  in  a  Philadel- 
phia vaudeville  house.  Always  studying  new 
ways  to  make  people  laugh,  improving  old  "gags," 
inventing  new  ones,  perfecting  his  pantomime, 
Fields,  in  the  course  of  time,  found  himself  at  the 
top  of  the  vaudeville  heap.  After  one  of  his 
globe-circling  tours,  he  returned  to  America  and 
became  a  featured  comedian  in  the  Ziegfeld  Fol- 
lies. It  was  while  he  was  playing  in  a  stage  play, 
"Poppy"  that  D.  W.  Griffith  saw  him  and  picked 
him  for  a  comedy  part  in  "Sally  of  the  Sawdust." 
This  was  followed  by  a  funny  role  in  "That  Royle 
Girl" — and  now  Paramount  is  starring  him! 


ceed  until  they  have  gone  through  years  of 
discouragement — and  learning.  All  of  us  must 
learn  our  trade.  So  why  should  not  this  be 
true  of  the  greatest  of  all  artistic  enterprises, 
tlie  motion  picture? 

I  have  just  reread  what  I  have  written.  In- 
stead of  being  light  and  somewhat  frivolous  as 
I  intended  —  and  promised  —  I've  gotten  so 
deeply  stirred  about  the  message  I  am  seeking 
to  convey,  that  I  realize  I  have  become  almost 
boresomely  vehement.  But  bear  with  me  a 
moment  longer,  because  I  am  in  earnest. 

We  are  in  the  biggest  business  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  By  comparison  other  mediums  of 
expression  fade  into  nothingness.  Except 
that  they  have  artistic  traditions.  We  have  to 
make  our  own  traditions.  We  must  create  our 
Shakespeare,  our  Bunyan,  our  Moliere,  our 
Milton,  our  Dante,  our  Cervantes. 

Think  of  it !  Those  of  you  who  have  genius 
are  the  beginners  of  a  great  new  art.    A  hun- 


dred years  from  now,  or  a  thousand  years 
from  now,  the  world  will  say  of  someone  that 
he  or  she  was  the  great  scenario  genius  of  the 
screen.  Just  as  Shakespeare  stands  as  the 
great  genius  of  the  stage. 

That  is  hard  to  swallow  now,  now  that  we 
are  so  near  to  it.  But  my  radio  is  going  while 
I  am  writing  this — writing  this  message  in  one 
short  evening  when  I'd  like  to  give  a  month  to 
it.  Not  so  many  years  will  pass  before  you 
will  sit  before  your  radio  and  see — and  listen, 
too — to  the  plays  written  by  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  learning  the  art  of  motion  pic- 
tures right  now.  And  a  hundred  years  from 
now  they  will  be  acclaimed  as  geniuses  of  this 
age. 

When  I  was  a  magazine  editor  I  discovered 
a  number  of  now  well-known  writers.  Per- 
haps this  film  business  appeals  to  me  so  much 
because  I  will  not  only  have  to  discover  new 
writers — but  the  first  real  film  geniuses. 
That's  the  fun  of  life. 


"The  Ten  Commandments"  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  merit  of  original  screen  stories. 
This  tremendously  successful  production  is  based  on  an  original  story  by  Jranie  Macpherson. 

(.1  Paramount  Picture) 
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RlCARDO  CORTEZ 

Handsome,  magnetic,  a  dashing  lover 
and  an  accomplished  actor.  Now  play- 
ing in  "Sorrows  of  Satan." 


Ricardo  Cortez  was  born  in  Vienna,  but  came  to 
America  with  his  parents  at  the  tender  age  of 
three.  He  received  his  schooling  in  New  York, 
and  as  a  young  man  entered  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness. It  didn't  take  him  long  to  find  out  that  a 
broker's  office  is  no  place  for  a  youth  with  stage 
aspirations.  So,  when  the  opportunity  of  playing 
a  motionless  part  in  a  stock  company  production 
presented  itself,  he  accepted  eagerly.  The  word, 
motionless,  is  here  used  in  its  literal  sense,  for  his 
role  was  that  of  a  soldier,  holding  a  spear  and  stand- 
ing perfectly  still !  He  had  achieved  some  success 
upon  the  stage  when  chance  took  him  to  Los  Angeles. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  he  attended  a  supper  dance 
at  a  hotel  there.  Among  the  guests  were  Adolph 
Zukor,  president,  and  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  vice-president 
of  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation.  Both 
were  impressed  with  his  appearance  and  person- 
ality. Introductions  were  made,  an  appointment 
was  arranged,  and  a  few  days  later,  Cortez  was 
signed  to  a  long-term  contract.  Although  he  has 
spent  practically  all  his  life  in  America,  Ricardo 
Cortez  has  a  temperament  which  is  decidedly  con- 
tinental. He  is  an  outdoor  enthusiast  with  a  de- 
cided preference  for  polo. 
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The  theatre  that  shows  the 

PATHE  NEWS 
shows  the  best  features  too. 


By  Claude  Mitchell 
Manager  Paramount  Home  Office  Production  Dept. 


jlONSTANT  striving  for  novelty  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  entertain- 
ment business,  of  which  motion 
pictures  have  become  the  most 
important  branch.  Only  the  new  succeeds  in 
arresting,  momentarily,  the  fickle  attention  of 
the  public.  A  book,  a  play,  a  song,  or  a  mo- 
tion picture  may  be  ever  so  good — but  along 
comes  another  vehicle,  saying  the  same  old 
things  in  a  different  way  and  public  interest 
is  instantly  diverted.  As  the  young  urchin  re- 
marked to  his  companion,  on  emerging  from 
the  Xew  York  Public  Library:  "There  ain't 
a  gosh-darned  thing  worth  reading  in  the 
whole  place!  Why  don't  they  get  in  some 
new  ones?" 

Lately  the  subject  of  new  faces  for  the 
screen  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  In 
a  vague  way  it  is  felt  that  something  should 
be  done  towards  discovering  them.  The  old 
faces  of  course,  while  wearing  well  from  year 
to  year,  will  not  last  for  ever.  "What!"  they 
say,  "Can  it  be  possible  that  in  a  city  of  six 
millions  there  are  not  many  potential  stars, 
as  yet  undiscovered?  That  throughout  the 
entire  country  there  are  not  hundreds  of  pos- 
sibilities— good-looking  boys  and  girls  with 
every  aptitude  for  screen  success?"  And,  in- 
deed, the  answer  seems  self-evident.  "Of 
course  there  must  be!"  most  people  would 
reply.  And  "of  course"  that  settles  it.  so  far 
as  current  opinion  is  concerned.  But  recent 
investigations  have  cast  at  least  a  doubt  upon 
the  matter;  and  a  thorough  understanding  of 
its  whys  and  wherefores  can  only  be  arrived 
at  through  a  study  of  certain  underlying  fun- 
damentals. 


"Tell  me  w  hat  you  habitually  attend  to,  and 
1  will  tell  you  what  you  are."  This  saying 
embodies  a  truth  which  has  been  expressed  in 
many  different  ways.  As  individuals,  every- 
thing we  know  we  have  had  to  learn;  and  we 
learn  most  readily  the  things  for  which  we  have 
the  greatest  liking  or  aptitude.  Heredity,  en- 
vironment, systems  of  education — whether  en- 
lightened or  otherwise — and  various  factors 
of  economic  necessity  must  all  be  taken  into 
account.  But  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said 
that  boys  with  a  pronounced  liking  for 
mechanical  things  drift,  eventually,  into  some 
branch  of  mechanical  work;  others,  quick  at 
figures,  may  become  accountants  or  statisti- 
cians ;  acquisitive  boys  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come merchants  and  traders,  and  so  on.  Some 
cynic  once  said  that  people  with  no  special 
aptitude  for  anything  in  particular  usually  be- 
come actors  or  newspaper  men.  With  the 
feeble  humor  of  cynics  we  are  not  concerned. 
The  point  to  be  stressed  is  that  natural  apti- 
tude or  ability  generally  determines  the  career. 
Most  young  people  are  confronted,  sooner  or 
later,  with  the  necessity  for  making  a  living: 
they  gravitate  quickly  into  channels  of  activ- 
ity for  which  they  consider  themselves  best 
fitted;  and  thereafter,  principally  for  economic 
reasons,  they  are  likely  to  "stay  put,"  save  only 
in  exceptional  instances.  Hence  we  rarely,  if 
ever,  hear  of  young  mechanical  engineers  be- 
coming doctors,  or  of  doctors  becoming 
lawyers,  or  of  coal  miners  becoming  theatrical 
stars.  As  regards  the  last,  Harry  Lauder  hap- 
pens to  he  a  notable  exception. 

That  natural  aptitudes  exist  can  hardly  be 
denied.    Modern  psychologists  have  stripped 
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the  In-licf  of  much  of  its  former  mystery  and 
are  now  beginning  to  leach  us  that  skill  in  al- 
most anything  can  gradually  be  acquired  by 
the  systematic  formation  of  correct  mental 
habits.  But  the  proof  nevertheless  remains,  as 
a  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  no  amount 
of  hard  work  and  application  will  of  itself  suf- 
fice for  the  achievement  of  complete  mastery 
in  any  art  or  craft  unless  some  native  ability 
is  present  to  begin  with.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  misguided  young  lady  w  ho  practises 
the  piano  faithfully  for  four  hours  a  day  and, 
notwithstanding  years  of  effort,  still  plays 
abominably.  Or  with  the  deluded  golf  en- 
thusiast, employing  professionals  to  coach 
him,  who  never  misses  a  day  on  the  links  and 
yet  remains  a  rotten  player.  On  the  other 
hand,  gypsies  and  many  American  negroes, 
for  example,  have  a  natural  gift  for  music, 
enabling  them  to  perform  beautifully,  without 
need  for  long,  laborious  periods  of  preparation 
— and  even,  in  many  cases,  without  being  able 
to  read  music.  The  untutored  golf  caddie 
often  wonders  how  his  opulent  employer  can 
be  such  a  duffer. 

Manual  crafts  of  all  kinds  are  also  more  or 
less  subject  to  the  same  rule,  for  some  men 
are  handy  with  tools,  while  others  are  not; 
some  women  are  clever  with  the  needle  and 
others  clumsy.  There  are  plenty  of  everyday 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  or- 
dinary faculties — factories,  farms,  hospitals, 
law  courts,  railways,  construction  activities, 
offices,  banks,  shops  and  ships  abound  every- 
where. If  now  we  name  the  commonest  of 
all  natural  aptitudes  and  show,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  seldom  survives  beyond  childhood 
— notwithstanding  that  its  potential  rewards 
are  far  greater  than  the  average  —  then 
obviously  there  must  be  something  unfavor- 
able about  the  opportunities  available  for  its 
development. 

This  universal  talent  is  that  of  acting. 
Strange  though  the  statement  may  appear, 
it  is  perfectly  true.  All  children,  of  every 
race  and  nationality,  are  natural  little  ac- 
tors.    How.  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise? 
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During  infancy  the  only  way  in  which  a 
baby  can  learn  is  by  imitation.  It  learns 
to  talk  and  to  walk  and  to  feed  itself  by 
imitation.  Later,  from  the  age  of  three  to 
that  of  about  twelve,  children  are  forever 
imitating  their  elders  and  each  other,  as 
every  parent  knows.  No  game  that  any 
child  plays  is  ever  devoid  of  unconscious  act- 
ing. The  little  girl  with  her  dolls  is  al- 
ways a  mother.  Boys  become  red  Indians, 
pirates,  soldiers  and  traffic  cops  by  turns. 
Even  w  hen  he  is  older,  no  normal  boy  can 
fully  enjoy  baseball  without  pretending  to 
be  Babe  Ruth  or  Ty  Cobb  or  some  other 
well-known  player.  A  favorite  pastime  of 
street  urchins  is  to  caricature  unconscious 
pedestrians  whose  footsteps  they  follow. 
Big  little  girls  gather  together  in  secluded 
places  to  give  recitations  and  improvised 
scenes,  after  the  manner  of  grand  actresses; 
and  nothing  pleases  them  so  much  as  to 
strut  about  in  long  dresses  and  hats  bor- 
rowed from  mothers  or  older  sisters,  with 
perhaps  a  touch  of  rouge  or  lipstick  to 
heighten  the  effect.  These  things  being  so, 
wdiy  is  it  that  the  aptitude  is  suddenly  lost 
as  soon  as  a  certain  age  is  reached? 

It  is  the  old  story  of  Adam  and  the  apple. 
As  long  as  little  children  remain  little  chil- 
dren they  are  free  and  natural.  But  as  they 
grow  older  and  learn  more,  they  become 
self-conscious.  This  starts  a  whole  train 
of  inhibitions.  It  strikes  them  that  they  are 
under  observation  and  subject  to  criticism. 
A  fear  of  ridicule  gradually  takes  posses- 
sion of  them.  Witness  the  boy  w  ho  thinks 
nothing  of  ragging  about  and  shouting  at 
a  hundred  or  more  of  his  companions  on  the 
school  playground;  but  just  let  these  same 
companions  be  quietly  seated  in  an  assem- 
bly hall,  waiting  for  him  to  appear  on  the 
stage,  alone,  to  make  a  short  speech — and 
what  happens?  He  nearly  dies  of  fright; 
his  legs  won't  work,  his  hands  assume  enor- 
mous proportions,  his  mouth  opens  but  no 
sound  comes.  And  so  a  change  takes  place. 
(  )lder  boys  and  girls  refuse  to  do  the  things 
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Although  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  her  birthplace,  most 
of  Lois  Wilson's  childhood  memories  are  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  which  city  her  parents 
moved  while  she  was  but  a  wee  bit  of  a  girl.  She 
studied  to  be  a  school  teacher  and  would  today 
probably  be  drilling  the  youth  of  Alabama  in  the 
three  "r's"  if  she  hadn't  won  a  local  beauty  con- 
test. The  lure  of  the  screen  carried  her  to 
Chicago,  where  Lois  Weber  gave  her  a  minor  part 
in  a  picture  she  was  then  making.  Miss  Weber 
later  took  her  to  Los  Angeles  and  eventually  Miss 
Wilson  joined  the  Paramount  forces.  She  ap- 
peared in  a  series  of  pictures  with  the  late  Wal- 
lace Reid,  and  her  work  in  these  and  other  photo- 
plays brought  a  volley  of  praise  from  critics  all 
over  the  country.  Today  her  legion  of  admirers 
throughout  the  world  attest  her  enormous  popu- 
larity.  She  has  dark  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes. 


they  did  as  children,  simply  because  they 
are  childish.  Like  their  elders,  they  become 
reserved  and  put  on  armor.  Young  men 
who  allow  their  emotions  to  be  visible  are 
regarded  as  effeminate ;  young  ladies,  who 
do  the  same,  as  either  simple  or  affected. 
And  so  the  natural  aptitude,  for  want  of 
use.  is  quickly  lost.  Moreover,  to  remove 
any  lingering  encouragement  there  might 
be,  acting  as  a  profession  is  undeniably 
looked  down  on.  The  average  American 
family  is  dead  against  its  sons  and  daughters 
"going  on  the  stage."  Fathers  want  their 
boys  to  take  up  something  productive  or 
useful,  in  the  common  conception  of  these 
terms ;  the  mere  suggestion  of  paint  and 
powder  and  loafing  around  stage  entrances 
arouses  indignant  disapproval.  Mothers 
don't  want  their  daughters  to  become 
"chorus  ladies" — far  from  it.  Notwithstanding 
short  skirts,  pocket  flasks  and  "necking" 
parties,  the  fact  remains  that  public  opinion, 
as  a  whole,  is  still  conservative.  Large  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  really  Puritanical  in 
their  attitude  towards  life.  A  prejudice 
against  the  theatrical  profession  has  been 
handed  down  for  centuries,  from  the  time 
when  strolling  players  were  indeed  adven- 
turers. And.  unjustly  as  we  know,  it  is  con- 
stantly renewed  and  kept  alive  by  unfair 
news  reports  which  herald  every  delinquent 
as  being  connected  with  stage  or  screen  upon 
the  flimsiest  evidence.  So  while  the  theatre 
is  extremely  popular  as  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment, it  is  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  fit- 
ting field  of  endeavor  for  the  average  young 
person. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  universally  known 
that  very  large  salaries  are  paid  to  success- 
ful actors  and  actresses;  and  certainly  there 
is  a  lure  about  theatrical  life  that  strongly 
attracts  some  people.  Many  young  men 
and  women  do  become  stage-struck  at  one 
time  or  another;  and  there  are  others,  of 
more  discretion,  who  give  up  their  secret 
aspirations  in  this  direction  with  great  re- 
gret.   Hence  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 


the  annual  number  of  new  entrants  into  the 
profession  would  be  far  greater  than  is 
actually  the  case  if  only  the  proper  op- 
portunities were  available. 

Let  us  see  what  these  are.  All  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  put  on  one  or  two 
class  plays  each  year.  These  may  be  clas- 
sified with  amateur  performances  of  all 
kinds  ;  they  are  usually  managed  either  by 
retired  actors  of  the  old  school  or  by 
teachers,  and  have  no  practical  value  what- 
ever as  regards  training.  Next  come  the 
innumerable  dramatic  schools  and  dancing 
institutions  all  over  the  country,  at  which 
prescribed  "courses"  are  given  at  so  much 
per  head.  What  they  attempt  to  teach  is 
of  no  practical  importance,  for  hardly  a 
dozen  of  these  places  are  even  so  much  as 
known  to  the  theatrical  world  and  no  stage 
manager  or  motion  picture  casting  director 
would  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  any  of 
their  so-called  "diplomas."  Lastly,  there  is 
the  stage  door  itself  and  the  well-known 
"extra"  gate  at  the  studios.  To  these  for- 
bidding portals  all  aspirants  of  every  kind 
eventually  must  come.  And  there  they  are 
confronted  by  two  old  gate-keepers,  as  old 
as  the  theatre  itself — Disappointment  and 
Poverty.  To  youthful  eyes  they  are  in- 
visible. But  it  is  possible  to  get  a  pretty  good 
look  at  them  through  the  medium  of  statis- 
tics. 

We  will  begin  with  the  extra  list. 
Anyone  may  become  an  "extra  person" 
by  the  simple  process  of  filling  out  a  card 
at  a  casting  director's  office.  These  cards 
are  filed  according  to  type.  With  the  idea 
of  getting  a  flying  start  the  new  extra 
usually  makes  the  rounds  of  all  the  studios, 
registering  at  each  one  in  turn.  Thus  the 
files  of  any  large  studio,  such  as  our  own 
in  Hollywood,  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
extra  people  at  large.  There  are  approxi- 
mately twelve  thousand  such  cards  at  our 
Hollywood  casting  office,  but  less  than  two 
thousand  are  on  the  active  list,  because  this 
number  suffices  for  the  current  daily  needs 
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Wallace  Beery  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Western 
Missouri.  He  and  his  brother  Noah  were  edu- 
cated in  Kansas  City.  Among  their  classmates 
was  Jesse  James,  Jr.,  son  of  the  famous  outlaw. 
When  brother  Noah  went  on  the  stage,  Wallace 
joined  a  circus  and  became  an  animal  trainer, 
specializing  in  elephants.  The  discovery  that  he 
possessed  a  good  baritone  voice  prompted  him  to 
give  up  circus  life  and  take  up  stage  work.  His 
initial  experience  before  the  footlights  was  gained 
in  the  Kansas  City  stock  company  in  which  his 
brother  was  then  working.  Later  he  appeared 
in  musical  comedy  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Savage  in  New  York.  Wallace  started  in  motion 
pictures  at  the  Essanay  studio  in  Chicago  as  a 
comedian,  and  appeared  in  a  long  series  of  pic- 
tures as  a  Swedish  housemaid!  Eventually  he 
went  to  Los  Angeles  with  Mack  Sennett  and  con- 
tinued in  comedies  there.  His  first  dramatic  role 
was  in  Marshall  Neilan's  production,  "The  Un- 
pardonable Sin."  Today  he  is  acknowledged  one 
of  the  outstanding  figures  in  screen  character 
work.  Beery  is  six  feet  one  and  weighs  235 
pounds.  He  has  light  brown  hair,  dark  brown  eyes, 
and  is  an  ardent  hunter  and  fisherman. 


of  all  the  studios  combined,  excepting  on 
special  occasions.  Only  the  people  on  the 
active  list  are  called  for  work  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  average,  throughout  the  year, 
four  days  a  week,  at  the  average  rate  of  ten 
dollars  per  day.  These  are  the  so-called 
"hit"  extras — people  capable  of  playing 
small  incidental  parts  now  and  then.  Mod- 
ern clothes,  when  expensive,  are  usually 
furnished  for  the  women,  hut  never  for  the 
men.  Hence  the  latter,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  accept  calls  when  they  come,  must  he 
provided  with  evening  clothes,  summer 
flannels  and  two  or  three  presentable  sack- 
suits,  together  with  several  changes  of  hats, 
shoes,  overcoats,  etc.;  and  these  must  lie 
kept  pressed  and  smart-looking.  Ten  dol- 
lars per  week  is  not  too  much  to  allow  for 
the  expense  of  providing  and  maintaining 
this  wardrobe.  So  that  even  among  the 
favored  ones,  an  average  net  income  of 
thirty  dollars  per  week  is  about  the  max- 
imum realized.  As  compared  with  wages 
paid  to  working  people  generally,  this  sum 
is  not  attractively  large,  even  if  it  were 
steady.  But  it  is  not  steady;  each  day  is  a 
gamble  and  frequently  weeks  go  by  with- 
out a  single  call. 

The  confirmed  extra,  however,  never 
gives  up.  He  lives  in  a  dizzy  world  of  il- 
lusion. From  his  place  in  the  mob  he  sees 
others,  more  favored  by  chance  than  him- 
self, playing  principal  parts  at  enormous 
salaries;  and  his  turn,  he  feels  sure,  is  al- 
ways "just  around  the  corner."  So  day  by 
day  he  grows  older  and  more  accustomed 
to  his  happy-go-lucky  mode  of  existence. 
Only  after  years  of  disappointment  does  the 
realization  suddenly  strike  him  that  his  life, 
perhaps,  has  been  wasted. 

Just  above  the  "extra"  comes  the  "actor." 
The  line  separating  these  groups  is  sharply 
drawn  and  fiercely  defended.  The  extra 
works  in  mobs  and  plays  "bits"  when  he 
can  get  them.  The  actor  plays  "bits"  only 
— parts,  he  prefers  to  call  them,  however 
small — and    will    almost    starve    to  death 
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rather  than  lose  caste  by  being  one  of  a 
herd.  An  extra  becomes  an  actor  when  he 
has  played  enough  "bits"  to  be  sure  of  him- 
self. He  is  never  sure  of  anything  else. 
His  one  ambition  is  to  establish  himself, 
to  create  a  permanent  demand  for  his  ser- 
vices, to  join  the  small,  select  group  of 
"artists"  who  get  contracts  and  private 
dressing  rooms.  In  the  meantime,  like  the 
humble  extra,  he  scurries  about  in  search 
of  work.  He  may  obtain  as  much  as  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  day.  or  from 
one  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  week  when 
"on  salary."  But  his  periods  of  employ- 
ment are  brief  and  irregular,  the  competi- 
tion is  stiff  and  greater  demands  are  made 
on  his  pocketbook  for  clothes  and  other  in- 
cidentals. There  are  several  hundred  of 
these  minor  actors  in  Hollywood,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  them  make  more  than  a 
bare  living,  year  in  and  year  out.  As  a 
class,  their  local  credit  is  worthless  and  they 
are  always  worried  and  anxious. 

The  genuine  artist,  when  once  established, 
is  well  fixed.  He  gets  plenty  of  money,  is 
always  in  demand  and  can  have  things 
pretty  much  his  own  way.  If  fortunate,  he 
may  become  a  star,  a  comet  or  a  planet — 
or  even  a  whole  solar  system,  in  some  cases. 
But  his  numbers  are  few,  very  few  by  com- 
parison with  the  others.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, there  are  about  100  stars  and  some  200 
highly-paid  artists,  continually  under  con- 
tract, in  the  entire  picture  business. 

For  the  coming  year,  1926-27,  about  the 
same  number  of  features  will  be  produced 
as  last  year,  namely  700,  of  which  about 
550  will  be  made  by  national  distributors 
and  150  by  State  Right  distributors.  Over 
95%  of  these  productions  will  be  made  at 
Hollywood,  and  the  figures  given  for  total 
number  of  stars  and  highly-paid  artists  in- 
clude the  small  proportion  of  those  who 
work  either  regularly  or  intermittently  in 
the  east.  Possibly  there  may  be  as  many 
as  two  hundred  minor  actors  and  top  extra 
people,  but  not  more,  who  succeed  in  get- 

(Continued  on  /int/e  So ) 
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N en  made  Means  Bestmade 

FAMOUS  PLAYERS  uses  Neumade  Rewind- 
ers  exclusively — and  they  decided  upon 
them  only  after  trying  every  rewinder  on  the 
market.  Is  there  any  more  convincing  reason 
why  you  should  equip  with  Neumade  Rewinders 
at  once? 

Neumade  Rewinders  are  radically  different.  The 
laminated,  self-lubricating  gears  are  die  cut 
from  cold  rolled  steel.  They  are  wearproof  and 
noiseless.  Think  what  an  advance  this  is  over 
obsolete  cast  gears! 

The  patented  locking  finger — an  exclusive  Neu- 
made creation — prevents  reels  from  flying  off. 
Gears  are  fastened  to  shafts  with  integral  keys. 
They  cannot  shear  off! 
Order  Neumade  Rewinders  today! 


'£A>A*A*A*A*A>A*AIA> 


Neumade  Products  Corp.,  249  W.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Factory,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Phones  1535-1536  Cortlandt      Established  1885 

KOLESCH  &  CO. 

Drawing  Materials 
for 

Architects,  Artists  and  Engineers 
Surveying  Instruments 


W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Ixc. 

Importers 

16-18  East  40th  Street 
New  York. 


Blue  Prints 
Black  Prints 
Blue  Print  Papers 


138  Fi'lton  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Latest  Importations  in 

Silks,  Laces  and  Woolens 

for 

Exclusive  Modiste  Trade 


Eighty-two 


The  George  E.  Gibson  Co. 

Engineers  &  Contractors 

for 

PLUMBING 

in  the 
New  Magnificent 
Paramount  Bi  n. ding 


Telephones  Chelsea  5176-5177 

STANDARD  ARCH  COMPANY 

Reinforced  Concrete  Arches 
Cement    Work  Foundations 


Service  Efficiency 
Economy 


204  West  14th  Street 
New  York 


'ASK  PARAMOUNT  ABOUT  OUR  SERVICE' 


When  you  think  of 

INSURANCE 

you  are  thinking  of 

STEBBINS 

Specialists   in   Motion  Picture 
and    Theatrical   insurance  for 
the  past  fifteen  years. 

Arthur  W.  Stebbins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1540  Broadway  N.  Y.  C. 

Bryant  3040 


Eighty-three 


CAPACITY    NINETY    TONS  DAILY 


THE  MARTIN  CANTINE  COMPANY 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  of 
COATED  BOOK  AND  LITHO  PAPERS 


Can  fold         Ashokan  Esopus         Velvetone         LithojCI  S 
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Noah  Beery 

In  a  class  by  himself  •when  it  comes  to 
humanizing  an  unsympathetic  role  such 
as  he  plays  in  "Padlocked." 


Like  brother  Wallace  and  many  other  motion 
picture  players  of  prominence,  Noah  Beery  was 
born  on  a  farm — just  a  few  miles  out  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Most  of  his  education  was  re- 
ceived in  a  country  school  and  in  a  Kansas  City 
college.  The  lure  of  the  stage  proved  irresistible 
and  soon  the  O.  D.  Woodward  Stock  Company 
in  Kansas  City  claimed  him.  In  the  years  im- 
mediately following,  he  played  in  several  stock 
companies,  covering  most  of  the  Middle  West 
and  many  of  the  eastern  states.  Altogether, 
Beery  can  boast  of  eighteen  years  of  stage  ex- 
perience. He  has  appeared  in  such  notable  stage 
successes  as  "Way  Down  East,"  "Strongheart," 
"Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  and  "The  Fortune 
Hunter."  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the 
potentialities  of  the  screen,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  devoting  his  talents  exclusively 
to  pictures.  As  a  character  actor,  he  has  few 
equals.  Always  a  lover  of  the  great  open  spaces, 
Beery  enjoys  playing  in  pictures  with  outdoor 
backgrounds.  Sport  lovers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  boxer  and  rider. 


ting  a  precarious  living  from  picture  work 
only  throughout  the  year  in  New  York. 
So,  while  the  coming  national  output  for 
1926-27  will  involve  the  spending  of  vast 
sums  of  money,  and  will  require  the  services 
of  many  thousands  of  workers  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  industry,  yet,  as  the  above 
analysis  shows,  as  far  as  acting  is  concerned, 
only — 

100  Stars 

200  highly-paid  artists,  continually  under 
contract 

500  Minor  actors,  as  descrihed,  at  Holly- 
wood 

2000  Extra  people,  averaging  4  days  per 
week  at  Hollywood 
200  Minor  actors  and  top  extras,  at  New 
York 


3000  (Total) 

will  gain  mere  existence,  or  better,  during 
the  process — a  total  of  only  3,000  individu- 
als in  all,  approximately. 

Because  this  figure  i>  so  small  the  esti- 
mate given  is  sure  to  be  challenged,  per- 
haps violently,  by  many  who  are  not 
practically  conversant  with  the  details  of 
production  management  at  the  studios. 
But  a  check  estimate  is  available,  the  valid- 
ity of  which  will  be  apparent  to  all — even 
to  outsiders  whose  only  connection  with  the 
movies  is  that  they  go  to  see  them  often. 
All  movie-goers  know  that  most  pictures 
contain  a  star;  three  or  four  supporting 
"names" — say  five  at  most,  for  a  high  aver- 
age ;  perhaps  ten  minor  actors  who  appear 
variously  as  magistrates,  parsons,  doctors, 
butlers,  maids  and  so  on  indefinitely  ;  and 
a  more  or  less  constant  quantity  of  "people," 
used  as  animated  furniture  to  dress  drawing 
rooms,  lawns,  beaches,  streets,  etc..  who  go 
all  through  the  picture — to  the  number  of 
ten  or  twelve  "couples,"  say  twenty-four 
persons  in  all.  Frequently  large  crowds 
are  used  for  mass  effects  in  short  sequences, 
but  the  men  and  women  composing  them 
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are  those,  previously  referred  to,  who  do 
not  derive  a  decent  living  from  motion  pic- 
ture work  only  throughout  the  year. 
Hence,  summing  up,  we  find  that  about 
fort_\-  recognizable  individuals  complete  the 
cast  of  the  average  feature  production. 
Now.  as  just  mentioned,  some  700  features 
will  be  produced  this  year;  and,  since  the 
production  year  consists  of  only  ten  months 
of  active  work,  this  means  that  an  average 
of  70  productions  will  be  under  way  more 
or  less  continually.  Hence  continual  em- 
ployment in  acting  will  be  available  for  a 
number  of  people  represented  by  seventy 
times  forty,  or  2800  in  all.  By  this  calcula- 
tion the  total  of  the  previous  estimate  is 
high,  rather  than  low. 

It  should  be  observed  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of  average  numbers — not  of  a  fixed,  im- 
aginary group  of  individuals.  The  stars  and 
highly-paid  artists  are  definitely  identified 
with  the  industry ;  but  among  the  minor 
actors  and  top  extras,  individuals  are  con- 
stantly drifting  in  and  out  of  the  active 
group,  depending  upon  personal  circum- 
stances. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  true  meas- 
ure of  opportunity,  in  acting,  which  the 
motion  picture  business  has  to  offer  to 
young  people  at  large.  Let  us  compare  it 
with  opportunities  in  all  other  lines  of  work. 
There  are  113  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  about  42  million  are  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations,  classified  as 
follows : — 

Persons  10  Years  of  Age  and  Over  in 
Gainful  Occupations: 

(World  Almanac.  1926.) 

Division  of  Occupations  1920 

Both  Sexes.                    Number  Percentage 

All  occupations   41,614,248  100.0 

Agriculture,    forestry,  animal 

husbandry   10,953,158  26.3 

Extraction  of  minerals              1,090,223  2.6 

Manufacturing,  mechanical  in- 
dustry  12,818,324  30.8 

(Continued  o„  naae  89) 


BUY  ONLY  THE  BEST 

* 

! 

• 

G.       P.  C. 

• 

Laboratory  Products 

• 

i 

Presenting  for  the  "Younger 
Generation1'  an  exclusive 

COLORINE  all  colors         -         $2.50  qt. 

• 

i 

• 
• 

selection  of  apparel  for 

Colorixe  Remover       -       $5.00  gal. 
Gelatine  Sheets  all  colors       16  cts. 

sports,  evening  and 
general  wear  — 

Order  by  Mail  or  Telephone 

1 

NEVINS  0665 

• 

• 

Gelatine  Products  Company 

Manufacturers 
224  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

• 

i 
♦ 

a 

♦ 
• 

STFRN  BROTHFRS 

Forty-Second  and  Forty-Third  Streets 
West  of  Fifth  Avenue 

• 

i 

We  Color  Broadway 

• 

j 

♦  ■  <■  <  — -  •  ■•■  •  •  • 

<* 

* 

*  *  -    •    '  -~  — ❖ 

HORRE  COAL  CO.  Inc. 

• 

t 

■ 

T.  J.  HAYES 

PRINTING  COMPANY 

Dealers  in 

D.  L.  &  W.  Com.  Co's  Scraxtov  Coal 

• 

THEATRICAL 
and  COMMERCIAL 

n 

i 

* 
■ 

PR  TNJTFR  Q 

i 

\i/nii    f)  tt  i  /       n  it  ,7  i 
aII  Ctl  il    \-S ]J  IL  L    llflil     X  Uf  U 

• 

i 

JS/1 ovi  ng  Picture 

679  Hexdersox  Street 

■ 

Pictorial 

Hobokex,  N.  J. 

and  Descriptive 

■ 

i 

t 

i 

i 

Work  a  Specialty 

L  J 

Telephone                       Tugs  Supplied 

Hoboken  735                Pier  5,  D.  L.  &  W. 

• 

i 

• 

1 

1 

❖ 

154-158  W.  18th  St.     At  7th  Ave.  Subway 

Connecting  all  Depts.             Hobokent,  N.  J. 

Telephone  Chelsea  3520 

Eighty-six 


WHAT  DOES  A  LABEL  MEAN 

The  label  of  A.  T.  HARRIS  in  your  clothes 
means  that  there  is 
STYLE  in  the  way 
they  look— SATIS- 
FACTION in  the 
wav  thev  fit  —  and 
QUALITY  in  the 
way  they  wear. 
WE  specialize  in  the 
selling  and  renting 
of  full  dress,  tuxedo 
and  cutaway  suits 
and  all  accessories. 
SERVICE  has  been 
the  keynote  of  our 
success  in  this  de- 
partment. 

May  we  show  you 
how  we  interpret 
service  here? 

A.  T.  Harris 

399  Lex'gtox  Ave. 

Telephone 
Murray  Hill  6326 

Open  Evening  Till 
Sine  P.  M. 


M.  H.  Metal  Products  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Exclusive  Manufacturers 
to  the  Film  Trade 

Approved  Film  Cases 
All  Steel  Wired  Edge  Reels 
London  Film  Cases 
Galvanized  Vault  Cans 
Tin  Cans 
Booth  Cabinets 

Prices  and  Samples  on  Request 

IMMEDIATE  DELI V FRY 

2.52  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 
Phone  Canal  3450 


For  Eleven  Years 


Famous  Players-Lasky  Have 
Used  WNU  Matrices  Exclusively 


ATLANTA 

BALTIMORE 

BILLINGS 

BIRMINGHA  M 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

(HA  KI.OTTE 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION 
Theatrical  and  Motion  Picture  Department 

E.  J.  DUNPHY,  Manager 


PRODUCTION  PLANTS  IN  THIRTY-SEVEN  CITIES 


(  HICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLL'MBl'S 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
DF.S  MOINES 


DETROIT 
FARGO 
FT.  WAYNE 
IKK'  STON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
LINCOLN 
SIOUX  FALLS 


LITTLE  ROCK 
MEMPHIS 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
OMAHA 
WICH  [TA 


PI  1 1  LAD  E  LI'  11  I  A 

PITTSBURGH 

PORTL  Wl> 

ST.  LOUIS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

siorx  city 


Eighty-seven 


HAL  ROACH  STUDIOS 


CULVER     CITY,  CALIFORNIA 


40  Big  Comedies 

fro  m 

HAL  ROACH 

10  Our  Gang  Comedies 

10  Charlie  Chase  Comedies 

tO  Glenn  Tryon  Comedies 

10  Hal  Roach  All  Star  Comedies 


Jack  Holt  has  had  as  many  adventures  in  real 
life  as  he  has  experienced  before  the  camera. 
The  son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  Holt  was 
born  in  Virginia,  educated  at  the  famous  Virginia 
Military  Academy  and  graduated  from  there  to 
the  job  of  civil  engineer  with  a  railroad.  This 
he  gave  up  in  favor  of  punching  cattle  in  Oregon 
— an  experience  to  which  he  owes  his  expert 
horsemanship.  Seized  by  the  restless  urge  of  the 
wanderlust,  he  pushed  on  to  Alaska.  For  six 
years  he  tramped  the  tundra  and  frozen  trails  of 
"the  element  shop,"  as  the  great  Northwest  is 
sometimes  called.  During  the  brief  summer 
months,  he  surveyed  mining  claims;  in  the  winter 
he  trekked  mail  for  the  government,  freighted 
for  the  road  commission  and  did  similar  odds  and 
ends  of  work.  Eventually  he  returned  to  the 
States,  and  after  more  adventures  on  the  cattle 
ranges,  suddenly  found  himself  one  day  in  San 
Francisco  with  but  $25  between  him  and  starva- 
tion. Through  the  kind  offices  of  a  friend  he 
got  a  job  in  the  movies  as  a  horseman.  Soon  he 
was  playing  villain  roles,  but  so  attractively  and 
sympathetically  that  he  was  promoted  to  leading 
roles.  He  is  now  one  of  Paramount's  most  highly 
prized  featured  players. 


Transportation    3,063,582  7.4 

Trade    4,242,979  10.2 

I'ulilic  Service,  not  elsewhere 

classified    770,460  1.9 

Professional  service    2,143,889  5.2 

Domestic  personal  service....  3,404,892  8.2 

Clerical  occupations    3,126,541  7.5 


To  refer  3000  to  41,614,248  as  a  percentage 
is  silly — the  resulting  term,  .007'/,  being 
too  abstract.  It  is  clearer  to  say  that  only 
1  person  in  every  14,000  workers  is  now 
making  a  >teady  decent  living  by  acting  lie- 
fore  the  camera.  In  other  words,  the 
chances  are  as  14,000  to  1  that  the  average 
beginner  will  seriously  devote  himself  to  this 
occupation. 

Conditions  with  reference  to  the  legiti- 
mate stage  are  similar.  The  novice  must 
buck  the  same  difficulties  and  hardships, 
beginning  with  small  stock  companies,  cab- 
aret shows  or  travelling  troupes  through- 
out the  country,  and  ending  with  a  final  as- 
sault on  Broadway.  His  difficulties,  indeed, 
are  apt  to  be  greater,  for  besides  the  quali- 
fications needed  for  the  movies  he  must  also 
possess  a  trained  speaking  voice  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Variety 
actors  must  have  even  more  to  start  with — 
singing,  playing,  dancing  and  tumbling  be- 
ing among  the  commonest  of  their  special- 
ities. Actual  statistics  concerning  the  thea- 
tre are  not  available.  But  the  Actors  Equity 
Association's  membership  is  now  about 
10.000  and  includes  practically  all  the  ac- 
tors worth  mentioning  in  the  country — both 
"movie"  and  legitimate — exclusive  of  chorus 
men  and  women,  of  whom  there  are  some 
5,000  more.  The  total  number  working  at 
any  given  time  cannot  be  stated  definitely, 
owing  to  fluctuating  conditions,  but  varies 
from  50%  up.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
a  total  of  7.500  actors  of  all  kinds  and  pos- 
sibly 3,500  chorus  people  are,  on  the  average, 
employed  with  sufficient  regularity  to  ensure 
a  livelihood.  Taken  even  in  this  broad  way, 
the  opportunities  in  acting  offered  by  stage 
and  screen  as  a  whole  cannot  be  regarded 


as  attractive.  To  state  it  differently,  even 
with  the  small  number  of  players  now 
actually  employed,  both  stage  and  screen 
are  overcrowded. 

Labor — whether  professional  or  other- 
wise— cannot  be  expected  to  flow  towards 
a  region  of  scant  opportunity.  Artists  must 
live;  and  when  their  art  will  not  support 
them,  must  find  something  else  to  do. 

Yet  the  need  for  new  faces,  new  person- 
alities, remains.  We  are  all  growing  older 
every  day  and  the  motion  picture  star  is  no 
exception,  as  witness  the  soft-focus  lens. 
Most  of  the  present  screen  celebrities  have 
survived  from  the  old  days  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  when  people  could  be  given  a 
chance  without  much  risk.  Then  produc- 
tions seldom  cost  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  the  public  was 
not  fussy  or  hard  to  please.  Now  a  first- 
class  feature  may  cost  anywhere  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  a  million  dol- 
lars— and  the  public  demands,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  demand  "names" ;  the  exhibitor 
certainly  demands  them.  Experimenting 
with  new  principal  players  may  be  com- 
pared to  picking  winners  and  backing 
losers  at  horse  races.  But  the  motion  pic- 
ture business  is  no  longer  a  speculative 
proposition ;  the  financial  structure  of  our 
industry  is  just  as  stable  as  that  of  other 
reputable  enterprises — wild  chances  affect- 
ing probable  returns  are  seldom  taken.  Last 
year  Mr.  Zukor  and  Mr.  Lasky  gave  much 
thought  towards  solving  the  problem. 
Knowing  the  facts,  but  wishing  to  test 
them,  they  decided  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
public,  to  see  what  would  happen.  The 
Paramount  School  was  started. 

The  procedure  was  as  follows.  First  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  was  carefully 
mapped  out.  Then  a  method  for  receiving 
applications  tor  admission  from  all  over  the 
country  was  invented.  This  included  the 
offer  of  scholarships,  and  tree  transporta- 
tion to  New  York  for  accepted  applicants 
without  funds  of  their  own.     Lastly,  plans 
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were  made  to  give  the  scheme  the  widest 
possible  publicity  through  the  newspapers, 
over  a  period  which  extended  for  nearly 
four  months.  In  addition,  letters  were  sent 
to  every  college  and  university,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  opportunity  for  such  of  their 
students  as  were  interested  in  dramatic 
work;  scouts  were  sent  to  look  over  thou- 
sands of  photographs  at  all  the  prominent 
photographic  establishments  of  New  York; 
others  attended  public  gatherings,  smart 
restaurants  and  night  clubs  to  look  for 
faces;  and  a  large  poster  was  placed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Rivoli  Theatre,  inviting  people 
to  meet  a  school  representative  who  was  al- 
ways in  attendance  at  every  performance. 
Had  there  been  truth  in  the  supposition 
that  most  people  are  "dying  to  get  into  the 
movies,"  the  response  to  this  systematic 
campaign  would  have  been  enormous;  the 
school  would  have  suffered  from  an  embar- 
rassment of  riches. 

Less  than  8.000  applications  w  en-  received 
from  the  entire  country,  excluding  the  New 
England  states.  In  that  district.  12.000  ap- 
plications were  made,  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Boston  Post.  But  only  a  few  of  all 
the  photographs  received  created  interest ; 
most  of  them  were  commonplace  and  unat- 
tractive. Nearly  every  candidate,  however, 
was  personally  interviewed  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  company;  and  hundreds  were 
given  film  tests,  either  in  New  York  or  at 
other  points  to  which  testing  units  were 
sent.  It  had  been  hoped  to  open  the  school 
with  twenty  pupils.  But  in  the  end.  after 
every  effort  had  been  exhausted,  only  six- 
teen were  found  with  sufficient  merit  to  be 
admitted. 

From  this  astonishing  result  two  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn :  first,  that  huge  num- 
bers of  people  are  not  really  clamoring  to 
get  into  the  movies,  when  it  comes  to  a 
show-down  ;  and  second,  that  of  those  who 
do  want  to  get  in  hardly  any  have  the  nec- 
essary   qualifications    for    conspicuous  suc- 


cess. Not  less  remarkable  was  the  apathy 
displayed  by  Hollywood  itself.  As  before 
noted,  some  twelve  thousand  extra  people 
are  there,  constantly  hovering  between 
feast  and  famine.  Yet  few  of  the  youthful 
ones  among  them  were  interested  enough 
to  apply  for  admission. 

The  Paramount  School  itself  was  most 
successful.  It  marked  the  first  serious  at- 
tempt by  any  producing  organization  to  find 
and  train  new  talent  for  the  screen.  The 
course  of  study  was  carefully  and  scientifi- 
cally planned,  and  included  lectures  by  emi- 
nent authorities  on  related  subjects,  such  as 
psychology.  Regular  daily  instruction  was 
given  in  every  detail  pertaining"  to  the 
groundwork  of  motion  picture  acting.  In 
addition,  sundry  athletic  requirements  were 
systematically  taught.  Great  credit  must  be 
given  Mr.  Zukor  and  Mr.  Lasky  for  their 
courage  and  enterprise  in  founding  the 
school.  Besides  being  a  costly  undertaking, 
it  involved  many  hazards  of  various  kinds, 
each  of  which,  to  the  honor  of  Paramount, 
was  squarely  faced  and  surmounted.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  all  the  pupils  deserved  and 
were  given  contracts. 

The  academy  will  probably  reopen  next 
fall,  with  some  modification  of  the  methods 
first  followed.  Instead  of  having  fixed  terms, 
opening  and  closing  on  stated  dates,  the  pres- 
ent thought  is  to  run  it  as  a  sort  of 
sieve,  perpetually  in  motion.  The  class 
will  be  limited  to  ten  pupils,  each  of 
whom,  as  passed  by  the  examining  com- 
mittee, may  join  at  any  time — subject  to 
being  dropped  eight  weeks  later,  if  unusual 
talent  is  not  disclosed  within  that  period. 
Each  student  eliminated  will  be  replaced 
immediately  by  another,  drawn  from  the 
waiting  list.  In  this  way  the  sifting  pro- 
cess will  go  on  continuously.  The  few 
"discoveries"  with  great  ability  who  may  be 
found  from  time  to  time  will  remain  in  the 
class  for  several  months,  until  they  have  re- 
ceived sufficient  instruction  to  qualify  them 

(Continued  on  pane  93) 
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JOHN  R.  EXGERT  MAXWELL  P.  HELLMAN 

announce  that 

ENGERT-HELLMAN,  Inc. 

Electrical  Engineering 
and  Construction 

Grand  Central  Terminal 
New  York 

are  successors  to 

KIRBY-HELLMAN 


Clara  Bow  reached  the  screen  via  a  popular 
modern-day  route — a  movie  contest.  She  was 
sixteen  years  old  and  attending  Bay  Ridge  High 
School  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  preparatory  to 
undertaking  a  secretarial  career,  when  she  won 
first  award  in  a  Fame  and  Fortune  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  publishers  of  a  motion  picture  fan 
magazine.  The  prize  consisted  of  three  outfits 
of  clothes,  publicity  in  their  publications  consis- 
tently issued  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  a 
part  in  a  film  production.  What  normal  girl 
would  not  give  up  a  secretarial  course  for  a  cel- 
luloid career?  So  Miss  Bow  entered  the  films 
with  a  small  part  in  a  picture  called  "Beyond  the 
Rainbow."  Her  role  proved  to  be  one  that  could 
be  spared  in  the  final  editing,  and  when  "Beyond 
the  Rainbow"  was  shown  on  the  screen,  it  was 
without  Clara  Bow.  Unable  to  secure  another 
part  after  such  an  inauspicious  beginning,  she 
resumed  work  at  school.  But  classroom  duties 
proved  dull  after  the  fascinating,  though  brief, 
flight  in  the  films.  Lady  Luck,  however,  was  with 
her.  Elmer  Clifton,  planning  the  production  of 
"Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships,"  sought  her  out  and 
offered  her  a  fine  part  in  the  picture.  This  time 
she  was  more  successful,  and  since  then  she  has 
risen  steadily  in  popular  favor.  She  is  now  play- 
ing in  Paramount  pictures  exclusively. 


for  small  parts  in  current  productions. 
These  "bits"  will  then  be  given  them,  with 
a  view  to  further  training,  until  at  length 
they  become  capable  of  playing  important 
roles. 

It  will  be  observed  that  finding  the  pupils 
is  only  part  of  the  problem;  the  other  part 
is  what  to  do  with  them  after  they  are  found. 
(  >pportunities  are  strictly  limited,  as  shown. 
The  first  sixteen  graduates  of  the  Paramount 
School  obtained  immediate  employment  in 
a  production  featuring  themselves.  Two  of 
the  students  were  then  loaned  to  other 
firms,  while  the  remainder  were  sent  on  tour 
in  connection  with  showings  of  "Fascinating 
Youth."  This  way  of  keeping  them  busy 
was  merely  incidental  however.  Normal  op- 
portunities, contingent  upon  current  produc- 
tion, did  not  suddenly  increase  as  if  by 
magic.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  arrange- 
ments mentioned,  most  of  the  Paramount 
Junior  Stars  might  now  be  repining  in  idle- 
ness. And  when  their  tour  is  over,  some 
months  hence,  it  will  be  no  easier  to  find 
work  for  them  as  individuals  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning.  Perhaps  a  second  School 
picture  may  then  be  made,  to  keep  them 
occupied  as  a  group.  Eventually  it  may 
be  necessary  to  send  many  of  the  gradu- 
ates to  smaller  companies  for  a  time 
in  order  to  complete  their  training. 
Playing  big  parts  in  small  pictures  might 
advance  them  more  rapidly  than  playing 
small  parts  in  big  pictures.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  inferior  direction  it  might  spoil 
them. 

The  whole  question  of  finding  and  de- 
veloping new  faces  for  the  screen  should 
now  be  seen  in  its  true  light  as  one  of  com- 
plicated difficulty.  It  deserves  the  best  at- 
tention of  our  highest  executives  as  being  of 
vital  consequence  to  the  future  of  our  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  it  is  simply  amazing  that  the 
welfare  of  a  huge  manufacturing  industry, 
distributing  its  product  all  over  the  world, 
should  hinge  upon  the  health  and  ephemeral 
popularity  of  a  mere  handful  of  featured 


players,  unsupported  by  plenty  of  others  in 
reserve.  Trusting  to  luck  for  the  right 
people  to  turn  up  may  have  been  compul- 
sory and  excusable  in  the  past ;  it  is  not  now. 

The  correction  of  present  conditions 
should  begin  by  the  removal  of  fundamental 
obstructions.  A  bureau  should  be  established 
to  watch  for  and  promptly  counteract  ail 
propaganda  injurious  to  the  stage  and  screen. 
The  public  must  gradually  be  weaned  from 
its  old  prejudices  and  be  taught  to  see  the 
profession  as  it  really  is  today — a  worthy 
and  dignified  occupation  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  any  respectable  family.  Until 
this  new  conception  has  been  built  up,  ef- 
forts to  induce  large  numbers  of  desirable 
young  people  periodically  to  come  forward 
are  not  likely  to  be  successful. 

Once  this  preliminary  groundwork  were 
laid,  finding  new  people  for  the  screen 
would  tend  to  become  merely  a  problem  of 
elimination,  in  which  the  co-operation  of  col- 
leges and  similar  institutions  might  readily 
be  obtained.  The  Paramount  School — com- 
ing in  time,  perhaps,  to  occupy  a  position 
comparable  to  that  of  the  French  Conserva- 
tory— would  provide  proper  means  for  pre- 
liminary training. 

The  sole  remaining  difficulty  would  have 
to  do  with  enlarging  the  field  of  opportunity 
for  practical  work  at  the  studios.  An  intel- 
ligent and  well-directed  policy,  subscribed  to 
by  all  producing  firms,  should  make  this 
possible.  There  is  of  course  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  productions  which  can  be  made 
and  absorbed  in  any  one  year,  imposing  its 
own  restrictions  on  what  can  actually  be  ac- 
complished. But  the  point  is  stressed  that 
opportunities  could  be  much  more  widely 
distributed  than  at  present.  In  the  bid  for 
popular  favor  the  profession  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  highly  competitive,  but 
larger  numbers  of  people  would  thus  be 
brought  to  public  attention  and  the  whole 
standard  of  motion  picture  acting  would  be 
decidedly  improved. 
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j  NATIONAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
FRAME  CO. 

•  121  Broadway 

El.MHl  RST,  N.  Y. 


Caxton  Laboratories,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS 
CARBON  PAPERS 

AND 
INKED  RIBBONS 

51  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York  City 


Manufacturers  of 

ADVERTISING  FRAMES 

At  one  third  the  cost  of  wood 


NOW 
ON 

DEMONSTRATION  ! 
The  new 

Bell  &  Howell 


EYEMO 

The  Motion  Picture  Camera 
you  have  been  waiting  for! 


Reserved    Seat  Tickets 
Machine  Folded  Tickets 
Roll  Tickets 


INTERNATIONAL 
TICKET  COMPANY 

50  Grafton  Avenue 
Newark,  N.  J. 


CHAS.  G.  WILLOUGHBY 

INCORPORATED 

Motion  Picture  Depart  meat 
110  West  32nd  St.  New  York 


"On  Time  Deliveries" 
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Telephones  Pkanklin  0-T27-3790-1875 

J.  MOSS  SP  SONS 

206-8  Canal  Street 
New  York.  City 


FILM  SHIPPING  CASES 

for  Domestic  and  Export 

London  Shipping  Cases 
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DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE  j 
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is  the 
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1476  Broadway 
New  York  City,  X.  Y. 


Raven  Screen  Corporation 


What 


Famous  PlayerS-Lasky  Corp. 

is  in  the 

Motiox  Picture  Industry 


J.  F.  Tapley  Co. 

in  the 

Bookbinding  I  ndustry 

Watch  for 

Par  amounts  Ensemble  Announcement  Book 
Binding  executed  by  us 


BRYANT  3740-374-4- 
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1540  broadway 
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Insurance  Of  Every  Description 

CONNECTIONS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
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Ernest  Torrence 


Character  actor  par  excellence,  who 
provokes  humor  and  hisses  with  equal 
facility.   Now  making  "Mantrap." 


Hoot,  mont  Ernest  Torrence  is  Scotch!  The 
elongated  character  actor  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  his  early  life  gave  great  promise 
of  his  becoming  a  talented  musician.  The  prom- 
ise was  fulfilled!  After  graduating  from  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  he  attended  school  in  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  where  he  studied  the  piano  under 
Pruchner,  a  noted  disciple  of  Liszt.  Later  he 
won  a  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  London  and  carried  off  a  gold  medal  as 
well.  Not  content  with  glory  in  one  line,  the 
ambitious  Torrence  began  taking  vocal  lessons 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  won  Britain's 
highest  honors  in  singing — the  Westminster  schol- 
arship. The  comic  opera  field  then  claimed  him, 
and  he  distinguished  himself  in  Sir  Arthur  Sul- 
livan's famous  opera,  "The  Emerald  Isle."  Next 
he  turned  his  attention  to  musical  comedies,  and 
in  1911  came  to  America  to  play  a  featured  role 
in  Henry  Savage's  production,  "The  Only  Girl." 
For  nine  years  he  remained  on  Broadway,  until 
Henry  King,  then  directing  Richard  Barthelmess 
in  "Tol'able  David,"  picked  him  for  the  role  of 
"heavy"  in  that  picture.  Since  then  he  has  been 
exhibiting  his  histrionic  ability  in  Paramount  pic- 
tures exclusively. 


PARAMOUNT  PEP  CLUB,  Inc. 
Roster  of  Members 
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ABELESE.  EVELYN 
ADAMS.  ALLAN 
ALIA  MS.  ALVIN 
ADLEB.  BERTRAM 
AFSEXSKY.  HELEN 
AHEARN.  THOMAS  J. 
ALEXANDER.   CLARENCE  W. 
ALLVINE.  GLENDON 
ALNWICK.  CHARLES 
ANDERSON.  HENRY 
ANSPACH.  RALPH 
APGAR.  MARGUERITE 
ARMSTRONG.  CLARITA 
ARNOLD.    ROBERT  W. 
ARONSTAMM.  TESS 
ARTHUR.  MARGARET 


BAILEY.   ELLEN  M. 
BAKER.   MAMIE  K. 
BAKER.  VIVIAN 
BALLANCE.  HARRY  G. 
BALLIN.  THEODORE 
BAMBERGER,  LEON  J. 
BANZER.  MARGARET 
BARRETT.    ROBERT  G. 
BARRY.  JOHN  F. 
BASCH.  WILLIAM 
BAYLEY.  WALTER  J. 
BEAREY.  AGNES  V. 
BECKER.  FRED  P. 
BENNETT.  RICHARD 
BEHR.  HENRY  D. 
BELL.  ARTHUR 
BELAUS.  BERTHA 
BERLINER.  ANNA 
BETCHUK.  HENRIETTA 

BEYEA,  ernway  L. 

BLAKE..  LEROY  F. 
BLAKELY,  FRANK  H. 
BLAUSTEIN.  SYLVIA 
BLOCK.  RALPH 
BLOND.  HELEN 
BLUMENTHAL.  RICHARD  M. 
BU  NT,    ALICE  R. 
BOLUK,  MATHILDA 
BORIS.  ROBERT 
BOTSFORD.  ALFRED  M. 
BOURDETTE,  MARGUERITE 
BOURN  AZEL.  WILLIAM  F. 
BOWLDS,   ORA  C. 
BOYLE,  JAMES  R. 
BOYLE.  ROSE 
BRADY,    ARTIIIH  C 
BRADY.   MARY  M. 
BRASHER.  RALPH  E. 
BRAY.  BLANCHE 
BREW,  CHARLES  A. 
BROWN.  EDWARD  A. 
BROWN.   JAMES  L. 
BRUST.  SUE 
BI'RLON.   LOUIS  J. 
BUTLER.   JOHN  W. 


CADGER.  JEAN  M. 
CAHILL.  HELEN  C. 
CALDWELL,  ELLA 
CAMPBELL,  VICTOR  S. 
CAMPE.  BERNARD  L. 
CARRA,  AMEJ.IA 
C  VRROIL.  MARTIN  E 
GASHIN.  ANNE 
CASSIDY.  DAVID 
CHATKIX.   DAVID  J. 
CHERESKIN.  MILDRED  R. 
CHOCK.  SYLVIA 
CHRISTENSEN.  OLGA 
CHRISTIE.   AGNES  R. 
CLADY.  FRANK  V. 
CLARK.  JOHN  D. 
CLARK.  THOMAS  F. 
CLAUSEN.  CAKL 
CLEARY,  JOSEPHINE 
COAKLEY,  KATIIERINE 
COCHRANE.  TOM  D. 
COHEN.  JEANE 
COHEN.  LOUIS 
COHEN.  SAM 
COHEN.  SAMUEL 
COKELL,  WALTER  B. 
COLES.  MARION 
COLLINS.  MARGARET 
COLLINS.  STEPHEN  M. 
COLLYER.  NORMAN 
COOGAN.  NEAL  F. 
COOMBS.  ADELAIDE 
COOPER.   ROYSTON  F. 
COPLINKY.  SOPHIE 
CORCORAN,  EDWARD  M. 
CORK  ERY,  MAY 


((•WAN.  JAMES  R. 
CRAVEN,  JOHN 
CUGNO.  EVELYN 
CUNHA,  JOSE 
CUBBY,   JAMES  J. 


DABNEY,  ROBT.  B. 
DANN.  LAWRENCE 
DAY,   JOHN  L. 
DAVIES,  HELEN 
DAVIS.  JOHN 
DE  BARGE.  HERBERT 
DE  GRAW.  PEARL  E. 
DEITCH.   JOSEPH  J. 
DEL1GTISCH.  RAY 
DEM  BOW,  SAM,  JR. 
DENNISON,   EARL  J. 
DEVEREUX.  NICHOLAS 
DEVERICH.  MARIE 
DIXON,  CARL  F. 
DONNELLY,  MARJORY  J. 
DONOHUE,  ADELAIDE 
DONOHUE,  EILEEN 
DONOVON,   AGNES  V. 
DORLAND,  JOHN  W. 
DOUGHNEY.  JOSEPH  J. 
DREEBEN.  IRVING 
DUNN.   MARIE  K. 
DUNNE,  ARTHUR  J. 


EADY,  EILEEN 
ECKHARDT,  LOUISE 
EDELMAN,  LOUIS 
EFFRAT.  MARTHA 
EICH,  CHARLES  J. 
EICHLEK.   MARGARET  T. 
EIDELSBERG,  ROSE 
EISNER.  MINNIE 
ELDRED.  MYRTLE 
ELLIOTT.  HOWARD  B. 
ENGLES,  LILLIAN  E. 
ERICSSON.   ERIC  H. 
ETTINGER.  EVE 
ETTINGER.  PAULINE 


FASS.  WILLIAM 
FAULKNER.  TREVOR 
FAY,  ALICE 
FEELEY,  JOHN 
FEINDT.  CHARLOTTE 
FEIS.  BEATRICE 
FELDMAN,  KARL 
PELS,    ANNA  MAY 
FERNANDEZ.  LUIS  E 
FEHRARO.  ALBERT 
FEWER.  MARGARET 
FICHTEL.  HELEN  R. 
FINAN.    FRANCIS  J. 
F1NGERLIN.   JOHN  W. 
FINN.    DOROTHY  A. 
FINSTON.  NATHANIEL 
FLOOD.  VERA 
FLYNN.  LAWRENCE 
FOl~LIS.  JOHN 
FOWLER.  GERALDINE  S. 
FRANKLIN.    HAROLD  B. 
FRANKLIN.  JAY  JOHN 
FRAWLEY.   GILBERT  B.  J. 
FREDRK  KS.  VIVIAN- 
FREEMAN.  MAY 
FREEMANTLE.    RAYMOND  P. 
FREISINGER.   ALVIN  T. 
FRENCH.   HELEN  V. 
FRENCH.   MRS.   HELEN  L. 
FRIEDMAN.  MAX 
FREED  MAN,  SARAII 
FRONDER.  JOSEPH 
FUDGE.  VERNAL 


GARRETT.  DORIS 
GARTNER.  CHARLES 
GASHEL.  FRANCES 
GEBBIA.  FRANK 
GEERTS.  VIOLA 
GELSEY.  ERWIN  S. 
GEYEK.  OREL  R. 
GHERSAN,  ANNA  D. 
GILDART.  JULIA 
GILSENAN.  HELEN 
GL1DDEN,   HUBERT  W. 
CLUCK.  MORRIS 
GOERING.  HELEN 
GOLD.  WILLIAM 
GOLDBERG.  FLORENCE 
GOLDBERG.    HENRY  1 
GOLDENBERG.  LOUISE 
GOLDMACHER.  MAX 
GOLDMAN,   SYDNEY  N. 
GOLDSMITH.  BESSIE 


GOLDSMITH.  LILLIAN 
GOLDSTEIN,  BELLE 
GOLDSTEIN.  FLORENCE 
GOLDSTEIN.   ROSE  M. 
GOTTLIEB.  ESTHER 
GRADY,  EDNA 
GRAHAM  ANNE 
GRANT,  SARA 
GRAY.  HENRY  P. 
GREENFIELD.  LOUIS  S. 
GROSSMAN.  LILLIAN 
GROSSMAN.  PAULINE 
GROSSMAN.  ROBERT 
GUILFOYLE,  JOHN 


HACKER.  SADIE 
HAECK.  WESLEY 
HAGEN.  CATHERINE 
HALEY,  EDWIN 
HANNEMAN.    WALTER  A. 
HANNEMA.N,  WILLIAM  J. 
H ARAN.  NORA 
HARDING,  AUGUST 
HARRIS.   GROVEK  C. 
HARTMAN,  GUSTAVE  .1. 
HARTNETT,  GERTRUDE 
HARSNETT.  ALOYSIUS 
HAUPERT.  ARTHUR 
HAUPERT,  GEORGE 
HAUSER.   LILIAN  B. 
HAUSER.  KATIIERINE 
HECHT.   WILLIAM  R. 
HELT.  HENRY 
HENDERSON.  ELLA 
HENLE.  MAURICE 
HENRIKSEN.  HELEN  L. 
HENRY,  FLORENCE 
HERBERT.  MARIAN  I) 
HERSLICK.  MOLLIE 
HI  MICS.  ANNA  M. 
HINCHEY.  EDWARD 
Hoi  HFELD.  HARRY- 
HODGE.  JR..  MARTIN  E. 
HOFFAKTH.   DIONYS  F. 
HOFFMAN.  JULIA 
HOLGERSON,  JOHN 
HOLLANDER.  HARRY  L. 
HOLLIS.    ALBERT  C. 
HOLMAN.  RUSSELL 
HORENSTEIN,  ANNA 
HYNES,   DANIEL  F. 


JANICKI.  MINERVA 
JANZ.  KATHERINE 
JABECK.  JEANNE 
JEHLE.  FREDERICK 
JENSEN.  LUCY 
JERAULD.  JAMES  M 
JOHNSON,  LACEY  F 
JOHNSON.  RUTH  K. 
JONES,  BELLE 
JONES.    EDW  IN  F. 
JONES.   MARY  L. 
JUDD.   ALVAH  O. 


KANE.   HELEN  V. 
KANTNER.  OSCAR 
KASS.  MATILDA 
KASSEL.  HENRY  J. 
KATTER.IOHN,  MONTE 
KATZ.  FRANK 
KATZ.  SAM 
KEATOB.  CLAUDE  B. 
KEEN  AN.  RAYMOND  V. 
KEEN  AN.  MAY  M. 
KELLER.  OLGA 
KELLER,  SAM 
KELLY'.  BURT 
KELLY,   ALICE  I. 
KENT.  CATHERINE 
KENT.  SIDNEY.  R. 
K  BOUGH,  AUSTIN  C. 
KERR.  JEAN  F. 
KESSLER.  MAXINE 
KEYES.  JAMES  E. 
KEYES.   PHIL  H. 
KILFOIL.  THOMAS  A. 
KIRSCH,  ROSE 
KITTELSEN".   LILLIAN  O 
KLAUSNER.  TESS 
KLECAK.  FLORENCE 
KLEIN.  PAULINE 
KLEIND1ENST  ELSIE  S 
KOIIRMANN.  ANDREW  J. 
KRAMER,  MILDRED 
KBASSNEB,  IRVING  G. 
KBA17S.   HENBY  A. 
KOHN,    RALPH  A. 
KOZICH,  ALFRED 


(Continued  on  page  101 ) 
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Indemnity  Insurance  Co. 
of  North  America 

Philadelphia 


New  York  Office 

Clarence  W.  Lewis       3.  B.  Rooney — H.  p.  Hall, 
Manager  Assistant  Managers 

122  William  Street 


Telephone  Beekman  5010 


GOOD  (JOODS 
Deserve 

CiOOD  CONTAINERS 

Millions  of  "T  £r  N"  Containers  are  used  yearly 
by  progressive  manufacturers  and  shippers,  for 
shipping  their  goods  the  safe  and  economical  way. 


FREIGHT 

PIONEERS 
1875 


PARCEL  POST 


EXPRESS 

LEADERS 
1926 


THE  THOMPSON  and  NORRIS  CO. 

212  Concord  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass.  Brookville,  Ind. 


The  Modern  Way  to 
Write  is  on  a 

Remington 
Portable 


The  complete  and  incomparable 
little  writing  machine.  Fits  in  a  case 
only  four  inches  high — the  smallest 
and  lightest  portable  with  standard 
keyboard.    Easy  terms  if  desired. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

374  Broadway         ;:       ::         New  York 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


; 


♦     THE  SHELDON  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

Electrotypes,  Stereotypes 

and  Matrices 
for  Newspaper  Advertising 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


N 


Jinety-elght 


I'ENN.  1+88 


CHARLES  ROSS 


MOTION  PICTURE  SERVICE  CO. 

Lighting  Equipment  to  Hire 


417  West  44th  Street 


New  York,  X.  Y 


SALES 


Lessors  of  high  intensity  G.  E.  and  Sun  Arc 
Lamps.  All  size  main  and  feeder  cable — 
portable  boards.  Floor — overhead — portable 
arc  lamps — spots.  Equipment  furnished  and 
handled  for  any  occasion.  Sole  Eastern  sale 
and  rental  agents  for  Winfield  Kerner 
Lamps. 

SERVICE 


RENTALS 


DRAWBACKS 


Drawback 

Claims 
Exclusively 


Over  twenty-five 
years  experience 
in  handling  of 
drawback  claims 


Telephone 
Bowling  Green 
5338-5339 


C.  J.  HOLT  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Drawback  Specialists 
-10  Bridge  Street 


New  York. 


Ninety-n'tn 


■e 


One  hundred 


Raymond  Hatton 

A  comedy  •  villain  and  a  wonderful 
trouper.   He  shares  acting  honors  with 
Beery  in  "Behind  the  Front." 


Raymond  Hatton,  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most character  actors  on  the  screen  today,  was 
born  in  Red  Oaks,  Iowa,  July  7,  1892.  The  urge 
to  act  manifested  itself  early,  and  at  nine  he  was 
giving  amateur  performances  in  the  big  barn  on 
his  father's  farm.  Hatton's  stage  debut  occurred 
when  a  local  organization  produced  "The  House 
That  Jack  Built"  and  he  was  cast  in  the  role  of 
Jack.  His  professional  career  really  began  when 
he  joined  a  Des  Moines  stock  company  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  After  touring  all  through  the  east 
and  middle  west  with  this  company,  he  took  a 
flyer  in  vaudeville  and  then  decided  to  go  west. 
He  has  never  regretted  that  decision  for  it  was  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  that  he 
met  and  married  Frances  Roberts,  who  was  a 
member  of  a  local  stock  company.  They  are  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  happily  married 
couples  of  Hollywood.  It  was  Mrs.  Hatton  who 
encouraged  her  husband  to  try  motion  pictures. 
After  many  heart-breaking  experiences,  Hatton 
got  his  chance  and  made  good.  Since  then  he 
has  risen  steadily,  until  today,  under  the  Para- 
mount banner,  he  is  an  established  favorite. 


Roster  of  Members  continued 


LACK.    ADA  GRACE 
LANODON.  ETHEL 
LARK  IN,  HARRIETTE  K. 
LASKY.   .1  ESSE  L. 
LAWLOR,  GEORGE  W 
LAWLES,  [RENE 
LAWRENCE,   WILLIAM  H. 
LEE.    PAUL  T. 
LALANNE.   LEO.  P. 
I, EMM.  THEODORE 
LEONARD,  ARTHUR 
LEPOW.  MIRIAM 
LERCHE.  LILLIAN 
LETT,  SCOTT  L 
LEV  AC  A,  HENRY 
LEVACA,  .JOSEPH 
LEVIEN.  ADA 
LEVINE.   MARY  S 
LE  VINESS,  ANN  J. 
LEVITT.  SOPHIE 
LEWIS   MYRON  H 
LIEBERMAN.  LESTER 
LIEBLING.  BEN 
LINEHAN.   CORNELIUS  D. 
LINKER.   li  \  RBARA 

lins.  charles  r. 
lipman.  ida 
lipple.  mary  m 
lipschutz.  dora 
lockwood.  percy 
loeb.  ernestine 
loewenstein.  rose 
lom  ax.  charles 
lorber.  herman 
lucas.  anna 
ludvigh,  elek  john 
lufrano.  catherine 
lyons.  sarah 

McCarthy,  charles  e. 
McCarthy,  edmond  j. 
mccarthy.  joseph  p. 

MH'LAVE.  OWEN  l 
McCOMB,  VERA  (i. 

Mccormick,  helen  c. 

McCULLEN.  JOHN  I 
MoEACHERN,   LOY  W. 
McEACHIN.   DOUGLAS  D. 
McF ALL.  HELEN  M. 
MrGOVEKN.    HELEN  M. 
McGUIRE.  FRANK 
McILYAIN,   WILLIAM  S. 
McKENNA,  FLORENCE  A. 
MoKENNA.  ROSE 

mok  i  ever.  alfred 
Mclean,  dorothy  m. 
mcloughlin.  joseph  p. 

McLOUGHLIN.  SALLY  C. 
McMAHON,  EDWARD  J. 
McNEIL.  PERCY  L 
MapINTYRE.  ROBERT 
MACKINTOSH.  WALTER 
MACSALKA.  JOSEPH  L. 
MADER.  ROLAND  P. 
MADICAN.    KATHLEEN  M. 
MAHONEY.  ISABEL 
MALMUND,  ANNETTE 
M ALONE,    HELEN  M. 
MANNING.  FRANCES  A 
MANSFIELD.   JOHN  E. 
MARCUS,  ALLEN  E. 
MARX,  HARRY 
MARX.  RUTH 
MAY,  MARION  A.  G 
MENDELSON.  JEANETTE 
MENU  EL.    AGNES  F. 
MESSICK,  MICHAEL  ALLEN 
MESSINGER,  LILLIAN 
METZLER.  FRED  L. 
MEYER.  FRANK 
MICHEL,    A.  JOHN 
MILLER,  ADELAIDE 
MILLER,  ANN- 
MILLER.  JOHN  J 
MILLER,  LILLIAN 
MILLER.   MAUDE  K. 
MILLER,  MARTHA 
MINER.  CATHERINE 
MITCHELL.  CLAUDE 
MOHRHARDT.  FRED 
MOLONEY.  DOROTHY 
MONTAIGNE.  IRENE 
MONTGOMERY,  ROBERT  C. 
MONYEK,  SARAH 
MOODIE.  MARGUERITE 
MOON.   RUSSEL  B. 
MORI  \RTY.  FLORENCE  V. 
MULLEN,   MARTIN  J. 
MURPHY.  KATHRYN 
MURRAY.  RICHARD  F. 
MUSCAT,  RUTH 

NADEJL.   HARRY  A 
NATVIG.  ANDRE  \-  - 
NAYLOR.  ELSIE 
NEWMAN.  MARY 
NEWMAN,  SYDELLE 
NICKERSON.    V  BARBARA 
NOTARH  S.  LOUIS 


NOVAK.  ARTHUR 
NOVAK.  HARRY 
NOVAK,  SAMUEL 
NOVAT,  JEROME 
NOVOTNY.  ANTON 

O'CONNELL.  EVELYN 
O'C  ONNELL.   RICHARD  F. 
O'CONNELL.  WILLIAM  J 
O'CONNOR,  EDWARD 
O'CONNOR,  HELEN 
O'DONNELL,  WILLIAM 
OESTREICHER,  GEORGE 
O'HAG AN.  MARIE 
OMAN'.  MAY 
ON  ITIVIA,  ELIZABETH 
O'NEILL.  LAWRENCE  J. 
OSTRANDER.  LENORA 
OSWALD,  C.  L. 
OTTENANT,  BEATRICE 

PAIDLE.  HELEN 
PALMER.  SAM  1) 
PAPAJCIK.  JOHN 
PARKER.   JOSEPH  V. 
PEDERSEN,   CONRAD  H. 
PERES.  JOHN  I. 
PESKY.  ETHEL 
PETERS.  EMMA 
PETERSEN.  AUGUSTA 
PHILLIPSO.N.   JOSEPH  A 
PINDAT,  JOHN  L 
PINEAU.  WILFRED  J. 
PLUNK ETT,  JOSEPH  I. 
PLUNK  ETT,  OLIVE 
PORTER,  VERNE 
POTTER.  HARRY  S. 
POWERS.  ELISABETH 
POWERS.    MARION  J. 
POWERS.  ROBERT 
POWERS,   WILLIAM  T. 
PRESS.  MORRIS 
PTACNIK.  JOSEPH 

((I  IS.  PEGGY 

RADIGAN.  ELIZABETH  R. 
RAIBOURN.  PAUL  A 
RAINES.    MARVIN  W 
RATH.  FREDERICK 
HAVENER.    KATHLEEN  0. 
RAYNIS,  ALEXANDER  S 
REICHENBACH.  ALDYTH 
REIFFEN,  GEORGE  E. 
REILLY,   JAMES  B. 
REINHARDT.  EVELYN 
REISMAN.  PHILIP 
RICKMAN.  EDWIN 
RIGNEY,  YVONNE  M. 
ROBERTS,   EDWARD  B. 
ROBERTSON,  GRACE  A 
ROBINSON.  HERBERT  L. 
ROGERS.   GEORGE  D. 
ROPER.  JOHN 
ROSEN.  MAX  D. 
ROSENFELD.  MARTIN 
ROSS.  CHARLES 
ROSS.  HARRY 
ROTH.  MARION 
ROTHMAN.  RUTH 
RUSSELL.  MARGARET 

SAAL,  WILLIAM 
SADLIER,  FRANCES 
SAJ,SBURY.   HENRY  L, 
SALZBERGER.  EDITH 
SALZBERGER.  LINDA 
SAMSON.  SAMUEL  R. 
SARFATY,   ROSE  D. 
SAUNDERS,   RICHARD  W. 
SAVAGE.  BLANCHE 
SAVARESE,  LOUIS  J. 
SAVELL,   LEON  M. 
SCHABACKER.   CHARLES  W. 
SCHAEFFER.  PHILIP 
S(  HELLHORN.  EDWARD  J. 
SCHECHTER,  SHIRLEY 
SCHLANSKY.  HATTIE 
SCHLESINGER.  DAVID 
SCHEUKR.  ELIZABETH 
SCHEUER.  LEWIS  M. 
SCHIAVONE,  SAUL 
SCHNEIDER.   LEWIS  E. 
SCHOTT,  CARMAN 
SCHRADER.  FREDERICK  W. 
SCHREIBER,  FRANK 
SCHUETTE.  CHARLOTTE 
SCHUSTER.   EDWARD  A. 
SCHWARTZ.  RUTH 
SCOTT.   IRENE  F. 
SCULLY,  WILLIAM  V. 
SE 1 1  HOLM  AN,   JOSEPH  H. 
SHANNON.  THOMAS  O 
SUA  PER.    EMIL  E. 
SHAUER,    MELVILLE  A. 
SHELLER,  LAURA  M. 
SHEPHERD.  GEORGE  C. 
SHORT.   ELMER  R. 
SHRECK.   JAY  M. 


SHULTZ.  SEYMOUR 
sin  MAN.  REBEKAH 
SIEGAL.  SARAH 
SIMPSON.    MORRIS  H. 
SINGER.  IRVING 
SINGERMAN,  Sophia 
SKIFFINGTON.  MARGARET 
SMITH,  BESSIE 
SMITH.  BETTY 
SOUHAMI.  DAVID 
SPEER,   JAMES  .1 
SPIDELL.   GEORGE  M. 
SPIEGEL.  HENRY 
SPITZER.  MARY 
SPITZER.  SADIE 
ST.   JOHN.  ROSE 
STERN,  DR.  EMANUEL 
STERN.  LIBBIE 
STERNBERGER.  TESS 
STEVENS,  LAURA 
STEVENS.  LILLIAN 
STEWART.  LEMUEL  L. 
STUART.  HERSCHEL 
STUBBS,  JANE  C. 
STILSON,  PALMER  HALL 
STOKES.  MARION 
STOKES.  WALTER  L. 
STOLFI.  MARGUERITE 
STOLFI.  VICTORIA 
STBAUCH,  GERTRUDE  L. 
STRAUSS,  HELEN 
STROBEL.  CHARLES 
STRIP.  MARY 
SUCICH,  KATHRYNi: 
SULLIVAN.  IRENE 
SI  MMERLYN.  ELIZABETH 
SUNSHINE,  ELLA 
SUREDA,  JOHN  V. 
SUSSMAN.   JEROME  P. 
SUSSMAN.  WILLIAM 
SWARTZ.   LOUIS  E. 
S WAYNE,   HELEN  W 
SWEENEY.  JOSEPH  J. 
SWENSEN.   AXEL  R. 

THOMPSON.  MABEL  R. 
THORNE,  J.  ALBERT 
TIERNAN.  FLORENCE 
TORMEY.  MILDRED 
TOUSSANT.  ARMAND  R. 
TRAW.  CHALMERS  S 
TRAW,   HOMER  S. 
TRINKA,  MAR"! 
TROTTA.  VINCENT 
TURECKIE,  FELICIA 
TURNER,  MARIE 

UGAST.  EDWARD 

VALENTINE,   CYRIL  D. 
VAN  BERGEN.  EMMA 
VAN  MEEL,  EMILE 
VARGAS.  MARTHA 
VARNON,    THOMAS  W. 
VELDE,  DONALD 
VOG  EL.  ANNE 

VON-DER    LEITH,    F.  WALTER 

WALKER,  KINSLEY  M. 
WALSH.   JOSEPH  A. 
WALSH.  THOMAS 
WANGER.  WALTER  F. 
WARD,  CATHERINE 
WARD,   MARGUERITE  E. 
WAXELBAUM,  MINNIE 
WEBB.  ALBERT  S. 
WEBER.  EDNITH 
WECHSLER.  SYLVIA 
WEEKS.   GEORGE  W. 
WEINBERG.  ROSE  N. 
WEINBERG.  SOPHIE 
WEINBERGER.  FRANCES 
WEINSTEIN.  JOSEPH 
WEISS,  DAISY 
WEISS.  PAULA 
WEISSMAN.  ARTHUR 
WELTNER,  GEORGE 
WHALEN,  THOMAS  J. 
WHITE.  ROSE 
WHITING.   SANFORD  P. 
WICKS.  MINA 
WILKINSON.  HANNAH 
WINGART,   EARL  W. 
WINSTON.  HELEN 
WOERNLE,  PAULINE 
WOLFE.  DOROTHY  R. 
WOLFE,  IDA 
WOLFINGER.  SYLVIA 
WOOD.   JOSEPH  R 
WOODS.  KATHLEEN 

YAGEL.  ELEANOR 
YOUNG.  THEODORE  C. 

ZABIN,   JAMES  B 
ZIETHING,  EVELYN 
ZUKOR,  ADOLPH 
ZUKOR,  EUGENE  J, 


One  hundred  one 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS 

and 

FA. MOTS  WORKERS 


FAMOUS 


HALE 


DESKS 


HALE  DESK  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Famous  for  40  Years 


MAIN  STORE  UPTOWN  STORE  ATLANTIC  CITY 
15  STONE  ST.    16  E.  44th  ST.      GARDEN  PIER 


An  impartial  and 
disinterested  survey 
of  the  Held  in  Fresno, 
California,  proved  that 

PHOTOPLAY 

MAGAZINE 

is  read  by  more  devo- 
tees of  motion  picture 
theatres  than  all  the 
other  fan  publications 
combined. 


Cmptre  Crust  Company 


RESOURCES  DECEMBER  3  1st,  1925,  OVER  588,000,000 


Coleman  Dl  Pont, 

Chairman  of  the  Hoard 


LeRov  \V.  Baldwin, 

President 


This  Company  has  two  offices  contiguous  to  the  Theatrical  and 
Motion  Picture  World — one  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-seventh 
Street,  and  the  other  at  Broadway  and  Thiry-ninth  Street — and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  clientele  of  these  offices  consist-  of  the 
patronage  of  those  identified  with  the  Theatrical  and  Motion 
Picture  profession. 

These  offices  are  prepared  to  offer  to  others  of  the  profession  a 
"Personal  Banking  Service"  which  has  been  developed  along  pro- 
gressive lines.  Officers  at  either  location  will  be  glad  to  confer  with 
those  seeking  new  or  additional  banking  connections. 


Cmpire  £>ai  e  Beposat  Company 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  the  safekeeping  of  securities, 
jewelry,    important    papers    and    other  valuables. 


One  hundred  to 


liMiiiliiM 


What's  Right  Witt  the  Movies 


ilV-W'-lll-lll-ll^ 


By  Jay  M.  Shreck 


HE  progress  of  the  motion  picture 
in  both  education  and  entertain- 
ment is  epoch-making.  That  is  not 
idle  comment  by  one  whose  liveli- 
hood is  dependent  upon  the  screen.  It  is  the 
statement  of  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  whose 
admiration  for  the  motion  picture  has  been  ex- 
pressed so  often. 

When  the  motion  picture  industry  was  plan- 
ning to  observe  its  twenty-ninth  anniversary 
with  a  national  "Greater  Movie  Season,"  Pres- 
ident Coolidge  conveyed  this  message  to  the 
industry  and  to  the  public  : 

"Such  a  movement  to  emphasize  the  desir- 
ability of  worthy  motion  pictures  will  be  of 
real  public  value.  The  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  both  education  and  entertainment  in 
this  tremendous  enterprise  is  an  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  opening  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. I  congratulate  you  and  wish  you  a  con- 
tinuation of  your  success." 

Every  day  the  peoples  of  the  world,  through 
their  attendance  at  the  thousands  of  theatres 
which  circle  the  globe,  are  expressing  mutely 
the  same  sentiments  conveyed  by  President 
Coolidge's  encomium  to  a  remarkable  industry. 
Remarkable  in  many  respects,  for  as  Will  H. 
Hays,  President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers and  Distributors  of  America,  has  so 
aptly  put  it,  "No  story  ever  written  for  the 
screen  will  be  a  more  dramatic  story  than  the 
story  of  the  screen  itself.  Its  progress  and 
development  are  like  a  tale  from  the  Arabian 
Nights." 

The  beneficial  influence  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  is  beyond  estimation.  The  mo- 
tion picture  is  entertaining,  it  is  educational, 


it  is  inspirational.  Only  a  supernatural  power 
can  vision  the  infinite  possibilites  of  the  screen 
in  the  future. 

The  motion  picture  erases  class  distinction. 
Attend  any  performance  you  wish  at  a  repre- 
sentative picture  house.  You  will  find  there  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
blind  and  the  deaf.  You  will  find  there,  per- 
haps, representation  of  all  nationalities.  It  is 
truly  the  universal  form  of  education  and  of 
entertainment. 

There  are  those  who  will  question  our  in- 
clusion of  the  blind.  Yet,  no  experience  ever 
offered  material  for  a  finer  human  interest 
story  than  the  experience  of  watching  a  blind 
man,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children, 
enjoying  a  Charlie  Chaplin  comedy.  So  en- 
grossed was  he  in  the  laughter  of  the  audience 
and  in  the  antics  of  Chaplin  as  described  by 
bis  wife  that  he  insisted  on  "seeing"  the  pic- 
ture twice. 

Pictures  take  us  to  strange  lands.  They  give 
us  romance  and  drama,  they  make  us  laugh 
and  forget,  they  make  us  weep  and  remember. 
They  give  us  the  history  of  the  ages. 

For  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  the  motion 
picture  means  to  the  public,  one  should  read 
the  following  essay  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Griffith  Bur- 
nett of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  was  awarded 
first  prize  in  a  nation-wide  contest  conducted 
during  "Greater  Movie  Season."  Her  essay 
reads : 

'Sing  us  a  song!'  was  the  demand  of  yore 
and  the  wandering  minstrel  complied.  As  he 
sang  the  song  of  valor  there  unrolled  before 
the  eyes  of  his  listeners  a  picture  to  teach,  to 
inspire  and  to  entertain  them. 


[103] 


"'Tell  us  a  story!'  was  the  demand  of  our 
fathers  from  the  oasis  of  the  firelight.  And 
as  the  story-teller,  beloved  and  admired,  told 
the  story,  there  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of 
his  hearers  a  picture  to  teach,  to  inspire  and 
to  entertain  them. 

"'Show  us  a  picture!'  is  our  demand,  and 
lo,  we  are  given  the  magic  of  a  real  picture 
with  the  enchantment  of  the  minstrel  and  the 
charm  of  the  story-teller. 


The  poetic  beauty  and  fascinating  charm  of  Samoa 
is  glamorously  pictured  in  "Moana,"  Robert  Flaher- 
ty's true  epic  of  life  and  love  in  the  South  Seas. 
(A  Paramount  Picture) 


"In  the  broadness  of  its  scope  and  its  ca- 
pacity for  the  portrayal  of  things  great  and 
small,  the  motion  picture  shows  me  history, 
science,  art  and  literature.  From  India,  with 
its  swarming  highways,  to  barren  Alaska,  the 
world  is  mine,  the  generous  gift  of  the  camera. 

"Because  it  depicts  humanity  the  motion 
picture  inspires.  Its  subtle  sermons  are  abid- 
ing. It  takes  from  my  tongue  the  timid  'I 
can't!'  and  in  its  place  puts  a  brave  'I'll  try!' 
It  lightens  the  corners  of  pride  and  indiffer- 
ence and  makes  me  a  little  more  sympathetic, 
more  tolerant  and  more  fit  to  take  my  place 
beside  my  fellow  men. 

[ 


"[t  entertains  me.  It  draws  me  without 
my  accustomed  self  and  lets  me  laugh  until  the 
tears  come,  or  sit  upon  the  edge  of  my  seat 
in  suspense.    Jt  makes  me  glad  to  be  alive. 

"Education,  inspiration  and  entertainment. 
These  three  the  motion  picture  means  to  me." 

Throughout  its  existence,  the  motion  pic- 
ture has  afforded  the  public  entertainment  at 
a  nominal  cost.  It  is  the  one  form  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  family  as  a  whole,  for  the  admis- 
sion is  not  prohibitive.  That  fact  in  itself  is 
of  great  importance.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  motion  picture,  the  family  was  divided  in 
its  amusements.  Father,  mother  and  children 
sought  different  recreational  pursuits.  Today, 
however,  the  family  may  attend  the  theatre  to- 


With    amazing   authenticity   ami.  thrilling  realism, 
"Grass"  depicts  the  (trim  struggle  for  a  bare  exis- 
tence of  a  forgotten  people  in  the  wilds  of  Persia. 
(A  Paramount  Picture) 


gether  and  be  sure  that  each  will  find  some- 
thing of  particular  and  special  appeal  to  him- 
self. The  family  is  thus  held  together  and 
made  better  for  this  association.  With  the 
family  held  together,  society  becomes  more 
closely  knit,  for  the  family  is  the  basis  of  soci- 
ety. Society  made  happy,  is  peaceful,  and 
so  it  goes. 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Crown  Ribbox  &  Carbon  Mfg.  Co. 

Rochester.  New  York: 


Represented  Locally  by 

W.  G.  BORNER 


81  Nassau  Street 


New  York  City 


Studio  M.  I.  BORIS 

3-5  East  54th  Street 
New  York.  City 


Exclusive  P h oto-  Portrait u r e 

Etchings 
Helioengraving 
Plastic  Work 
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One  hundred  five 


We  have  only  to  look  at  the  number  of 
schools  and  universities  using  pictures  as  aids 
to  instruction,  to  understand  how  the  motion 
picture  helps  the  child  in  learning.  The  edu- 
cational and  mental  welfare  of  the  child  arc- 
so  closely  connected  that  we  are  linking  the 
two  together. 

Education,  analyzed,  is  merely  the  trans- 
ference of  thought,  feeling  and  knowledge 
from  one  mind  to  another.  By  speech,  by  lit- 
erature, and  by  example  or  observation,  is  this 
transference  possible.  In  the  first  two,  there  is 
the  limitation  of  tongues,  unintelligible  to 
strange  ears.  In  the  latter,  only,  is  there  uni- 
versality of  transmission. 

The  motion  picture  is  the  long  sought  uni- 
versal language  and  at  once  the  simplest.  From 
time  to  time  we  have  heard  of  efforts  to  create 
a  universal  language  of  words,  whereby  the 
Chinaman  and  the  Englishman,  the  Turk  and 
the  German  might  converse  together  and  un- 
derstand one  another.  But,  the  solitary  ex- 
ample of  the  apostle's  ability  to  talk  in  divers 
tongues  excepted,  no  successful  plan  has  yet 
been  launched  to  make  men  understand  in 
words  uttered  by  strange  tongues. 

The  fact  that  the  motion  picture's  appeal  is 


through  the  eye,  makes  this  universal  under- 
standing possible.  A  mother  in  darkest  Africa 
is  still  a  mother  on  the  screen  and  the  child 
of  China  is  a  child  still  and  it  lakes  no  labeling 
with  words  to  make  these  facts  intelligible. 

Not  only  is  a  fact  grasped  through  pictures 
but  the  fact  once  registered  is  retained  because 
the  impression  is  through  the  eye.  What  is 
seen  is  remembered.  Demonstrations  have 
proved  that  children  and  adults  alike  learn  best 
through  the  use  of  pictures  in  motion.  One 
professor  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  re- 
cently conducted  a  series  of  searching  tests  on 
the  subject.  He  took  a  dozen  students  of  the 
same  mental  development  and  formed  three 
groups  of  four  members  each.  One  group  was 
taught  by  films.  A  second  was  taught  by  a 
superior  teacher,  and  tin'  third  by  an  average 
teacher. 

The  film  group  scored  an  average  of  74.5 
per  cent;  the  superior  teacher's  group  66.9  per 
cent;  and  the  average  teacher's  group  61.3  per 
cent.  The  clean-cut  decision,  therefore,  lies 
with  the  motion  picture  screen. 

When  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  John  J.  Tigert,  recently  said: 
"Within  the  celluloid  film  lies  the  most  power- 

( Continued  on  //age  109) 


A  biology  class  at  Washington  Irving  High  School  learning  the  wonders  of  that  science  through  tht 
of  motion  pictures.     (Photo,  Courtesy  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction) 
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DYKES  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Arthur  V.  Havens,  Manager 
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AN  Institution  with  eighteen 
Banking  Offices  in  Greater 
New  York;  qualified  by  experi- 
ence to  act  in  every  fiduciar' 
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banking  facilities  for  transacting 
business  with  any  part  of  the  world. 
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New  York  City 


F.  B.  KEECH  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

52  Broadway 
New  York 


Private  Wires  to  Chicago,  Richmond, 

Washington,    Baltimore,    Boston,  Telephone 
Providence  and  Bar  Harbor  2120  Hanover 


One  hundred  eight 


Alice  Joyce  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
After  being  educated  in  that  city,  Miss  Joyce  be- 
came a  telephone  operator,  but,  fortunately  for 
the  movie  fans,  soon  abandoned  it  for  screen 
work.  She  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  famous 
Vitagraph  stars,  and,  although  still  very  young, 
has  had  a  wealth  of  experience  in  pictures.  She 
was  recently  signed  by  Paramount  and  has  al- 
ready made  three  productions,  "The  Little  French 
Girl,"  "Mannequin"  and  "Dancing  Mothers."  At 
present  she  is  a  member  of  the  all-star  cast  film- 
ing "Beau  Geste"  under  Herbert  Brenon's  direc- 
tion. Miss  Joyce  is  five  feet,  seven  inches  in 
height,  weighs  120  pounds  and  has  brown  hair 
and  hazel  eyes. 


ful  weapon  for  attack  on  ignorance  the  world 
has  ever  seen,"  he  was  expressing  the  mature 
judgment  of  a  man  who  knows  education, 
schools,  books,  and  teachers. 

The  field  in  which  motion  pictures  arc  used 
educationally  is  limitless.  The  arts,  the  sciences, 
music,  surgery,  industries,  all  have  employed 
the  screen  with  beneficial  results.  History  is 
being  taught  as  never  before.  Geography  takes 
on  a  new  meaning.  Instead  of  the  shaded  maps, 
you  actually  see  on  the  screen  the  towering 
mountains  and  broad  surging  streams. 


A  Pathe  News  cameraman  midst  the  desert  sands  and 
1  a  ire  i  i ng  pyramids  <if  Egypt.  (Photo,  Courtesy  Pathe 

News) 


The  educational  film  is  of  a  double  nature. 
It  may  be  the  strictly  pedagogic  film,  planned 
for,  synchronized  with,  and  adapted  to  class- 
room and  textbook  instruction — one  of  educa- 
tional value  first  of  all.  Or  it  may  be  the 
semi-educational  film  which  includes  practi- 
cally all  films  produced,  especially  those  of 
historical,  entertainment  or  travel  interest. 

In  the  entertainment  field,  which  is  rightly 
the  field  of  the  motion  picture,  for  we  must 
not  forget  that  primarily  the  motion  picture 
is  a  medium  of  entertainment  and  must  retain 
this  as  the  essential  characteristic,  we  may  be- 


This  scene  from  "Irish  Luck"  shows  Thomas 
Meighan  preparing  to  kiss  the  Blarney  Stone.  The 
picture  was  actually  filmed  in  Ireland  against  a 
background  of  Erin's  famous  beauty  spots  and  his- 
toric placex.    (A  Paramount  Picture.) 


gin  with  the  newsreel.  Here  is  an  animated 
press,  telling  each  week,  or  perhaps  twice  a 
week,  the  current  history  of  the  world.  On 
what  parchment  could  this  history  be  better 
written?  Here  we  have  the  actual  inaugura- 
tions of  our  presidents,  the  actual  sinking  of 
battleships,  the  developments  of  the  air  service, 
the  building  of  great  cathedrals,  the  meetings 
of  the  world's  greatest  men,  all  the  fan-fare 
and  glories  of  conventions,  of  world  confer- 
ences, everything  in  short  that  goes  to  make 
up  our  national  and  our  international  life. 
These  events  are  brought  to  our  doors  every 
week  and  offered  in  an  entertaining  and  highly 
delightful  manner  in  our  theatres. 

Next,  consider  the  travelogue  which  trans- 
ports you  to  other  lands  and  other  climes,  that 


A  Pathe  Xcicx  cameraman  getting  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  a  city  in  India.     (Photo,  Courtesy  Pathe  News) 
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.1  monumental  screen  achievement,  "The  Ten  Com-  Filmed  in   France  with  the  co-operation   of  the 

mandmenps"  hax  been  hailed  as  "the  greatest  ser-  French  govern went ,  "Madame  .Sans  dene"  vividly 

mon   ever  preached."      (A    Paramou nt   Picture)  recreates  the  colorful  daps  of  Napoleon .    (A  Para- 

mount Picture) 


teaches  you  the  customs  of  strange  people,  that 
brings  you  their  problems  and  their  pleasures, 
that  links  you  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  satis- 
fies your  longing  for  travel  which  many  of  us 
cannot  satisfy,  and  works  for  universal  under- 
standing and  cordiality  between  races  of  men. 
We  have  often  watched  a  travel  picture  taken 
on  some  lonely,  barren  coast  just  at  sundown, 
when  the  waves  were  splashing  a  hundred  feet 
in  the  air  as  they  bombarded  the  shore — scenes 
that  in  all  probability  we  could  never  see  other- 
wise— and  we  were  surprised  how  the  picture 
seemed  to  wash  us  free  of  our  thoughts  and 
worries.  And  perhaps  you  have  felt  the  same 
way. 

W  hen  we  think  of  historical,  of  semi-his- 
torical pictures  which  have  been  produced, 
there  is  a  list  in  which  may  be  included  hun- 
dreds of  features.  We  have  all  seen  pictures 
based  on  the  Revolution,  the  Civil  W  ar,  the 
French  Revolution,  on  countless  events  in 
American,  German,  Russian,  English  and 
Egyptian  history.  We  saw  the  early  struggles 
of  this  country  in  "America  ;"  the  "Yale  Chron- 


icles of  America"  carried  on  the  theme.  \\  e 
saw  the  West  developed  in  "The  Covered 
Wagon"  and  in  "The  Pony  Express."  We 
watched  the  first  railroad  spanning  the  conti- 
nent in  "The  Iron  Horse."  In  "The  Birth  of 
a  Nation"  we  saw  our  country  divided.  In 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  we  saw  the  breach  healed. 
In  "Hearts  of  the  Wrorld"  we  went  to  the 
trenches  with  our  soldiers  in  France.  In  "Or- 
phans of  the  Storm,"  "Madame  Sans  Gene" 
and  "Scaramouche"  we  viewed  the  French 
Revolution  in  all  its  horror  and  splendor. 
"The  Sea  Hawk,"  "Dorothy  Vernon  of  Had- 
don  Hall,"  "Captain  Blood,"  had  English 
period  settings;  "Quo  Vadis,"  "Nero,"  "Ben 
Hur."  had  Roman  backgrounds;  "The  Ten 
Commandments"  was  based  on  the  Biblical 
story  of  the  covenant ;  "The  Wanderer"  was 
the  story  of  the  first  black  sheep.  "Xanook 
of  the  North"  and  "Grass"  took  us  to  frozen 
climes  and  showed  us  how  men  struggle  for 
existence  there.  "Moana"  transported  us  to 
the  South  Seas  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  all  of  these  pictures — and  in  many  more 

(Continued  on  page  113) 


"The  Covered  Wagon"  is  a  living,  breathing  Kit- 
tprical  document  that  reveals  the  hardships  of  the 
sturdy  pioneers  of  the  early  West.    (A  Paramount 
Picture) 


The  Red  Man's  gradual  eclipse  before  the  irre- 
sistible sweep  of  civilization  is  poignantly  pictured 
in  "The    Vanishing  American."      (A  Paramount 
Picture) 
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One  hundred  eleven 
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ZIT'S 

Theatrical  Newspaper 

ACKERMAN-ULMER  \ 

Issued  Weekly 

Artists  to  Advertisers  i 

An  Exclusive  Amusement  Newspaper 
with  the  Greatest  Public  Circulation. 
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Stage  and  the  Public. 

Single  Copies  15  Cents 
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1                       On  Sale  at  All  Newsstands 

SUBSCRIPTION  $5.00  A  YEAR 

Send  All  Orders  To 

ZIT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

1441  Broadway                    New  York 
Telephone:  Penn.  3180 

CONFORT  AND  COMPANY 

Printers 


59  Beekman  Street 
New  York  City 


Ont  hundred  twelve 


Lawrence  Gray 

Rapidly  coming  to  the  fore  as  one  of 
the  screen's  favorite  leading  men.  He's 
featured  in  "Palm  Beach  Girl." 


Lawrence  Gray  has  Bebe  Daniels  to  thank  for 
adopting  a  film  career.  It  was  Bebe  who  first 
put  the  acting  bee  in  his  bonnet.  Miss  Daniels 
and  Gray  met  several  years  ago  at  the  West  Coast 
studio  of  Famous  Players  where  the  latter  was 
handling  the  job  of  production  manager.  Bebe 
urged  him  to  consider  a  career  before  the  Kleig 
lights,  but  it  wasn't  until  he  lost  his  job  of  man- 
ager, due  to  a  lull  in  production  activities,  that 
Gray  decided  to  don  the  greasepaint.  He  came 
East,  got  a  small  part  in  "His  Children's  Chil- 
dren," in  which  Miss  Daniels  had  a  featured  role, 
and  then  returned  to  Hollywood,  determined  to 
make  a  serious  effort  to  establish  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  screen's  leading  men.  After  several 
months  of  fairly  regular  "extra"  work,  he  was 
placed  under  contract  to  play  in  Paramount  pic- 
tures exclusively.  Gray  was  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  educated  there,  and  then  entered  the 
export  department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
He  enlisted  in  the  navy  during  the  war  and  was 
discharged  with  the  rank  of  ensign.  He  obtained 
a  position  in  a  bank  but  left  it  for  the  job  of  pro- 
duction manager  at  the  Lasky  studio. 


"The  Pony  Express"  recalls  the  heroic  exploits  of 
those  lightning  riders  who  carried  the  fast  mail  in 
the  turbulent  days  of  1860.  (A  Paramount  Picture) 


that  have  been  made  with  period  backgrounds 
— every  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
details  of  dress,  manners,  and  appearances. 
Research  men  in  the  studios  spent  months  in 
stud)-.  When  we  saw  these  pictures  we  saw- 
not  merely  men  and  women  actors  but  men 
and  women  of  the  days  depicted  in  settings  of 
the  period.  All  of  these  things,  presented  in 
a  flash  and  retained  by  the  mind  through  the 
agency  of  the  eye,  could  not  have  been  learned 
otherwise  except  through  months  and  maybe 
years  of  personal  study  and  research. 

As  to  the  strictly  pedagogic  pictures,  that 
is,  pictures  made  especially  for  use  in  the  class- 


rooms, we  may  look  to  what  Mr.  Hays  has 
said  on  the  subject : 

"We  are  looking  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  motion  picture  film  in  every  school 
in  the  country  as  an  adjunct  to  the  verbal  in- 
struction of  teacher  and  the  printed  lessons  of 
the  textbook.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  we 
understand  more  clearly  and  retain  in  memory 
more  distinctly  and  permanently  that  which 
we  see,  rather  than  that  which  we  read  or  are 
told  about.    The  quickest  way  to  the  brain  is 


"The  Air  Mail"  serves  to  emphasize  the,  dynamic 
development  and  tremendous  growth  of  our  country 
in  the  past  seventy-five  years.    (A  Paramount  Picture) 


In  "Not  So  Long  Ago"  the  camera  revives  a  New 
York  of  another  day  when  the  ivomen  wore  flounced 
dresses  and  the  automobile  was  called  "a  horseless 
carriage."   (A  Paramount  Picture) 

through  the  eye  and  one  of  the  most  appealing 
messages  the  eye  can  transmit  to  the  brain  is 
the  picture  of  motion. 

"A  committee  of  distinguished  educators, 
appointed  from  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, has  been,  at  our  invitation,  engaged 
in  drawing  up  a  program  of  subjects  which 
they  think  might  well  be  taught  by  the  film, 
and  has  been  studying  the  best  means  of  co- 
ordinating the  motion  picture  screen  with  the 
present  oral  and   text-hook   teaching  plans, 

(Continued  on  page  117) 
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Automatic  Devices  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 

A.D.C  AUTOMATIC  CURTAIN 
CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 


Hunsicker  Building 
Allentown,  Pa. 


The  Permanence 
of  the  Pyramids 

The  Pyramids  were  selected  as  a  Trade  Mark 
for  The  Prudence  Company,  Inc.,  solely  be- 
cause they  are  best  fitted  to  express  the  endur- 
ing character  of  S'/>%  Guaranteed  prudence- 
bonds. 

The  only  defect  in  the  Prudence  Trade  Mark 
is,  that  whereas  the  Pyramids  earn  nothing  and 
have  never  done  anything  but  grow  old,  pru- 
dence-bonds pay  5^2%  annually  and  grow 
stronger  as  their  equities  expand! 

Send  for  Booklet  about 
Prudence-Bonds  today. 

Offices  open  Mondays  until  9  P.  M. 

The  PRUDENCE  COMPANY,  inc. 

Under  Supervision  of  X.  T.  State  Banking  Dept. 
NEW  YORK  BROOKLYN 
331  Madison  Ave.  162  Remsen  St. 


TEAR  OUT 


Gentlemen :  Without  obligation  on  ray  part  please 
send  booklet  "Prudence-Bonds  Provide  the  Guaran- 
tee that  Prudence  Demands."  F.P.-633 
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The  John  Murray  Anderson- 
Robert  Miuton 

School  of  the  Theatre  and  Dance 

128-130  East  58th  St.  New  York  City 

The  most  comprehensive  school  of  dancing 
in  America.  II  An  institution  of  distinction. 
fiEvery  pupil  receives  the  personal  direction 
and  expert  advice  of  John  Murray  Ander- 
son. flDevelopment  of  personality  and  indi- 
viduality express  the  basis  of  all  instruc- 
tion. ^Associated  with  Mr.  Anderson  are 
experts  in  every  form  of  dance  instruction, 
ballet,  classical,  toe,  character  and  interpre- 
tative, acrobatic,  and  specialty,  Spanish, 
tango  and  musical  comedy,  ball  room. 
flEvening  and  day  classes.  H  Prices  no 
more  than  at  other  schools.  flln  addition 
to  the  dance  courses,  there  are  five  distinct 
courses  of  training — drama,  musical  come- 
dy, playwriting,  stage  direction,  scenic  and 
costume  design,  also  fencing,  physical  gym- 
nastics, make  up.  HMr.  Anderson  is  search- 
ing for  new  talent  for  his  productions  at 
Famous  Players-Lasky,  Balaban  and  Katz 
Publix  Theatres.  flAn  entire  building  with 
theatre  and  class  rooms  completely  equipped 
for  perfect  training  in  every  branch  of  the- 
atrical art. 

APPLY  TO — Mr.  Hugh  A.  Andemnn 

ANDERSON-MILTON  SCHOOL 

DEPARTMENT  A A 
128-130  E.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.         Phone  Plaza  4524 
A  National  Clearing-House  For  Talent 


T  I  S  D  A  L  E 
LUMBER  CO. 

Lumber 

and 

Mill-work 

1000  Boulevard 
Astoria,  L.  I.  City 
N.  Y. 

Astoria  0790 


One  hundred  fourteen 


Knickerbocker  Bindery 


INCOHPORATF.D 


62  West  Fourteenth  Street 
New  \ork  City 

V 


Fine  Edition  Binders  in 
Cloth,  Lent  her  and 
Loose  Leaf  Specialties 


*  Every  need  of 

*  anything  radio 
I  or  electrical 

*  will  be  completely 
|  satisfied  at 


f 


15  East  40th  St. 


Vanderbilt  6775 


Knickerbocker  Bindery,  Inc. 
Binding  Headquarters 

62  West  14th  Street 
New  York 


 ■ — » — a  0- — * — -0-% 

MomsoN 

Electrical  Supply  Glnc 


15  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
Telephone:  Vanderbilt  6775 


TECHNICOLOR 

"To  us  color  seems  to  add  as  much  to  a  picture 
as  music." 

N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune,  Jan.  10,  1926. 

"...The  camera  under  the  influence  of  color 
acquires  a  softer  lens.  .  .and  instead  of  recording 
pitilessly  what  it  sees,  beautifies  and  glorifies  like 
the  eye  of  the  idealist.  .  .this  is  what  the  motion 
picture  can  do  better  than  any  other  medium  of 
expression." 

Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "1  unity  Fair" 


TECHNICOLOR  MOTION 

120  BROOKLINE  AVE. 
BOSTON 


PICTURE  CORPORATION 

1006  COLE  AYE. 
HOLLYWOOD 


One  hundred  fitter 
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Manufacturers  of 

133  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 
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Rector  6060 

Specializing  in 

■ 

■ 

FILM  AND  POSTER  CASES 

1 

U  V  A  \  "V    r  1 1  TV 

Tin-Lined  and  Plain 

■ 

TRUNKS  AND  LUGGAGE 

Box  Shooks,  Stock  Bins,  Crates, 

\ 

Lift  Truck  Platforms  &  Export  Cases 

We  furnish  theatrical  trunks  to  the 

I 

PUBLIX  THEATRES 

A 

• 

Telephone  Triangle  1122 

t 

1 

i 

Mi  uiu                                  il  v  Hrv  1  1  ri  1 1\  ^1 

13-15  Charles  Street 

I 

PROPERTY                              FOR  THE 

126-132  (ioLo  Street 

« 

RENTALS  TRAVELER 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

i 

• 

i 

❖ 

WATCH  FOR  THE 

WONDERFUL  DISPLAY 

ON  THE  NEW 

PARAMOUNT  THEATRE 

NEW  YORK. 

f 

NORDEN 

CO.,  Inc. 

ELECTRIC 

SIGNS 

132  West  43 rd  Street 

New  York  City 

One  hundred  sixteen 


Louise  Brooks 

A   scintillating   mixture   of  brunette 
beauty  and  spirited  youth.  Now  glori- 
fying "It's  the  Old  Army  Game." 


Louise  Brooks  is  a  recent  newcomer  to  the  ranks 
of  screen  players.  Before  casting  her  lot  with 
motion  pictures  she  was  a  featured  dancer  in 
Ziegfeld's  Follies  and  "Louie  the  14th."  Prior 
to  that  she  danced  in  George  White's  "Scandals" 
and  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  in  London.  She  was 
born  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
old  enough  to  formulate  an  ambition  decided  on 
the  career  of  a  dancer.  She  joined  the  school  of 
Ruth  St.  Denis  and  toured  the  United  States  for 
two  years  with  the  St.  Denis  dancers.  Her  jet 
black  hair  is  bobbed,  with  a  straight  youthful 
bang  effect.  She  has  dark  brown  eyes,  is  five  feet, 
two  inches  tall  and  tips  the  scale  at  120  pounds. 
She  has  been  signed  to  a  long  term  contract  for 
important  roles  in  Paramount  pictures,  and  has 
already  given  an  excellent  account  of  herself  in 
three  productions,  "The  American  Venus,"  "A 
Social  Celebrity"  and  "It's  the  Old  Army  Game." 


They  have  made  their  report.  We,  on  our 
part,  have  offered  our  facilities  for  picture 
making  and  our  best  technicians,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  these  educators  we  hope  to 
make  motion  pictures  which  shall  be  peda- 
gogically.  scientifically,  and  psychologically 
sound.  The  development  is  on  the  way  and 
some  of  the  educators  seem  to  think  it  may 
bring  about  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  education  that  has  been  made  in  gen- 
erations.   It  will  be  a  slow  procedure  but  I 


The  West  of  1876  —  a  vast  wilderness  ranged  by 
great  herds  of  buffalo  and  inhabited  by  fierce,  no- 
madic Indians  —  lives  again  in  "The  Thundering 
Ilerd."    (A  Paramount  Picture) 


have  very  high  hopes  for  it.  To  have  motion 
pictures  and  not  apply  them  scientifically  to 
education  is  as  intelligent  as  to  use  printing 
solely  for  novels." 

Indirectly,  the  motion  picture  has  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  education.  Any  librarian 
will  tell  you  that  pictures  inspire  reading.  Not 
only  are  the  books  from  which  pictures  are 
produced  eagerly  sought,  but  other  books,  re- 
lating to  the  period,  are  in  demand.  Not  long 
ago  the  editor  of  an  Eastern  newspaper  sent 
out  a  query  to  the  leading  librarians  of  the 
country  asking  them  what  effect  pictures  had 
on  their  library's  circulation,  and  in  practically 
every  case  the  answer  was  that  the  demand 
for  books  increased  enormously,  and  in  most 
cases  beyond  the  supply,  before,  during,  and 
after  the  showings. 

The  effect  the  screen  has  had  on  music  is 
of  noteworthy  interest.    In  the  larger  cities 


today  practically  all  the  theatres  have  orches- 
tras. Some  have  only  a  few  pieces,  some  as 
many  as  50  pieces.  Practically  every  theatre 
has  an  organ.  Ten  years  ago  the  music  was 
slipshod,  improvised.  Xow  it  is  worked  out 
months  in  advance,  and  arranged  to  synchro- 
nize with  the  pictures.  Overtures  from  Wag- 
ner or  Tschaikow  sky  are  ordinary  occurrences, 
and  audiences  like  that  type  of  music.  They 
have  come  to  know  good  music  by  hearing  it 
played  in  the  motion  picture  theatres.  In  a 
music  memory  contest  conducted  in  Xew  York 
a  few  months  ago,  the  children's  knowledge  of 
music  was  astounding.  Much  of  the  credit 
was  freely  given  the  motion  picture  managers 
by  the  teachers  who  held  the  contest. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities  today, 
thought  is  being  given  to  instruction  in  mo- 


V nderlying  the  spirited  action  and  red-blooded  ro- 
mance in   "Wild  Horse  Mesa"  is  the  worth-while 
thought  of  kindness  to  animals.      (A  Paramount 
Picture) 


tion  picture  photography  and  scenario  tech- 
nique, and  all  of  this  thought  will  be  brought 
back  to  the  people  later  in  a  finer  understand- 
ing and  more  beautiful  conception  of  the 
countless  uses  to  which  the  screen  may  be  put 
for  education. 

As  to  the  effect  of  motion  pictures  on  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  child,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  motion  pictures  inspire 
children  to  kinder  things.  Take  a  picture  like 
"The  Song  of  the  Nightingale."  In  this  pic- 
ture the  child  is  taught  to  be  kind  to  birds.  A 
little  girl  captures  a  nightingale  and  holds  it 
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There  is  something  spiritually  inspiring  about  "The 
Wanderer,"  that  great.  Biblical  spectacle,  based  on 
the  age-old  story  of  The  Prodigal  Son.     (A  Para- 
mount Picture) 


prisoner.  That  night  the  bird  sings  to  her  of 
his  mate  and  of  his  happiness,  and  she  releases 
him  to  go  back  to  his  nest.  In  return,  the 
nightingale  gives  the  child  his  voice.  That  is 
why  by  day  the  nightingale  is  silent  because 
his  voice  is  the  voice  of  children.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  that  this  picture  was  award- 
ed the  Riesenfeld  gold  medal  for  the  best  short 
picture  of  the  year  1925. 

What  picture  of  historical  or  semi-historical 
nature  does  not  arouse  a  finer  spirit  of  patrio- 
tism in  the  child?  Did  you  see  "America?" 
If  so  you  will  remember  how  the  boys  and 
girls  applauded  and  voiced  their  approval  anc 
then  went  away,  thousands  and  thousands  o 
them,  imbued  with  a  newer  and  finer  spirit  o 


patriotism  and  love  of  country  which  is  cer- 
tain to  be  reflected  in  the  moral  views  of  their 
lives  as  they  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Take  the  pictures  of  mother  love  and  look 
how  they  bring  home  to  children  the  fact  of 
the  home  and  the  family.  Take  pictures  like 
"Wild  Horse  Mesa,"  that  taught  them  to  be 
kind  to  animals;  one  like  "The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner," that  taught  them  to  love  all  creatures; 
one  like  "Thank  You,"  that  taught  them  to 
respect  the  church  and  the  minister. 

Another  field  in  which  the  motion  picture 
has  done  heroic  work  and  one  which  we  should 
not  forget,  is  in  the  promotion  of  international 
amity  and  friendship.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
preserve  the  national  characteristics  of  other 
peoples.   Governments,  wisely,  are  cooperating 


C Continued  on  page  121 ) 


"Peter  Pan" — the  greatest  family  motion  picture 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nobody  is  too  young  to 
enjoy  it  and  nobody's  too  old  to  feel  like  a  happy 
lid   when   he   sees   it.     (A    Paramount  Picture) 
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Herman  F.  Lippk 
President 


James  F.  Connell, 
Treasurer 


LIPPE  CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 

Building  Construction 

Masonry    ::    Fireproofing    ::  Carpentry 
Foundations 

Seventeen  West  Sixtieth  Street 
New  York  City 


Builders  of 


Rivoli  Theatre 
New  York  City 


I'h  one 
FITZ  ROY  6094 


ESTIMATES 
UPON  REQUEST 


Acme  Window  Shade  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Window  Shades 


for  Interior  Decorators 


]      Chintz  Shades 
a  Specialty 


68  West  39th  Street 
New  York 


Ambassador  Theatre 

Brooklyn  j 

Loew's  Lexington  Theatre  j 
New  York  City 


* 


* — - 
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Louchheim,  Minton  6§P  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


1 1 1  Broadway 


Branches 

Hotel  Astor  Waldorf  Astoria 
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PERFECTION 
REEL  &  FILM  BOX  CO. 

807  W.  Lake  Street 
Chicago 


Stands  the  Test  of  Competition 
As  Well  As  Hard  Use 


One  hundred  ninetet  n 


KENNETH  ALEXANDER 

Photographer  of  W omen  Exclusively 


542  —  5th  Avenue 
New  York 


"Insurance  that  [nsures" 

M.  J.  EPSTEIN  CO.,  Inc. 
Insurance  in  all  its  branches 

Specializing  in — 

Guaranteed  lowest  cost 
Life  Insurance,  Life  In- 
come Disability  Insur- 
ance and  every  need  of 
insurance  to  fit  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Industry 
or  the  Individual. 


30  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


Vanderbilt  8431-2 


Murrav  Hill  8120 


M.  MO  RAN 

General  JSlanager 

Interocean  Forwarding  Co.,  Inc. 

276  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


One  hundred  tiuenty 


By  heredity  and  environment,  William  Collier, 
Jr.,  is  an  actor.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
and  from  the  time  he  was  old  enough  to  know 
what  it  meant,  he  cherished  an  ambition  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  his  famous  father.  Collier, 
Sr.,  decided  that  an  education  would  not  hurt  the 
youngster,  consequently,  the  boy's  first  chance 
to  uplift  the  stage  came  after  he  graduated  from 
Colgate  Preparatory  School.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  played  minor  parts  in  his  father's  pro- 
ductions. Finally,  the  movie  germ  bit  him  and 
he  went  to  Hollywood,  determined  to  carve  out 
for  himself  a  screen  career.  He  soon  discovered 
that  being  the  son  of  a  distinguished  father  was 
considerable  of  a  handicap.  Hard-boiled  directors 
figured  he  was  trying  to  crash  in  solely  on  his 
dad's  fame.  The  late  Thomas  H.  Ince  gave  him 
his  first  chance  when  he  assigned  him  to  the  role 
of  office  boy  in  "The  Bugle  Call."  He  evidenced 
real  histrionic  ability  and  other  parts  followed  in 
various  pictures  leading  up  to  his  choice  for  the 
title  role  in  that  great  Biblical  spectacle,  "The 
Wanderer."  His  success  in  this  production  was 
so  pronounced  that  Paramount  signed  him  to  a 
long-term  contract.  He  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height  and  weighs  145  pounds. 


in  these  matters  and  the  screen,  the  one  univer- 
sal language,  is  going  to  every  part  of  the 
world  spreading  the  gospel  of  brotherhood  and 
the  kinship  of  all  men.  It  is  teaching  all  na- 
tions that  under  their  skins  all  men  are  alike. 

In  matters  of  religion  the  motion  picture 
has  done  considerable.  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments," showing  Moses  receiv  ing  the  ten  laws 
from  God'  is  taking  the  Bible  to  the  people  as 
nothing  else  has  done.  Hear  what  one  minister 
thinks  of  it: 

"When  it  was  reported  many  months  ago 
that  a  commercial  company  was  filming  'The 
Ten  Commandments'  many  of  us  felt  that 
this  was  apt  to  be  something  of  a  travesty 
on  one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  epochal 
events  of  history. 

"When  the  picture  was  first  produced  in 
a  New  York  theatre  at  top-notch  prices,  I 
attended  with  a  group  of  clergymen  as 
guests  of  the  management,  expecting  to  see 
a  great  spectacle,  and  also  prepared  to  see 
violence  done  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  Deca- 
logue and  of  the  method  by  which  the  law 
was  given  to  man.  Frankly,  I  may  say,  we 
were  a  critical  group. 

"Two  hours  and  a  half  later  we  emerged 
from  the  theatre  onto  the  great  White  Way 
to  be  suddenly  jarred  back  into  the  world  of 
realities.  The  evening  rush  hour  was  on, 
the  floods  of  humanity  were  surging  by  in 
two  mighty  currents,  and  there  at  the  en- 
trance stood  a  woman  selling  copies  of  'The 
Atheist.' 

"No,  let  us  rather  say  we  came  from  the 
world  of  realities  as  spread  before  us  on  the 
screen,  out  into  a  world  of  unrealities.  God 
has  rarely  been  more  real  to  us  than  he  was 
for  the  space  of  one  afternoon.  If  one  mes- 
sage above  another  is  needed  by  our  pleas- 
ure-loving, law-breaking  age,  this  picture 
brings  just  that  message. 


"Thanks  to  a  motion  picture  company,  a 
director,  a  scenario  writer,  actors  and  all 
others  who  are  bringing  this  message  to 
millions  of  people.  Every  American  owes 
it  to  himself  to  see  the  world's  greatest  and 
best  motion  picture." 

Dr.  Chester  C.  Marshall,  Bridgeport. 
In  "Thank  You,"  which  was  the  story  of 
a  minister  in  a  small  town — a  picture  made, 
by  the  way,  with  the  help  and  assistance  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  ministers— the  matter 
of  proper  support  of  our  pastors  was  force- 
fully told.  And  of  it  the  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man,  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  (if  Christ  in  America,  said: 


Across  the  magic  of  the  silver  screen.  "Old  Ironsides." 
blazing  symbol  of  American  valor  and  patriotism,  is  to 
sail  forever  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  James  Cruze 
is  now  filming  this  historic  epic.  (A  Paramount  Picture) 


"The  motion  picture  'Thank  You,'  re- 
cently released  by  the  Fox  Film  Corporation 
is  altogether  praiseworthy,  dealing  as  it  does 
in  clean  and  wholesome  fashion  with  the 
woes  that  beset  the  undersalaried  small 
town  minister. 

"Though  abounding  in  whimsical  situa- 
tions and  rich  with  laughable  comedy  situ- 
ations there  is  a  lesson  in  the  story,  and  the 
religious  atmosphere  is  so  splendidly  at- 
tained that  churchmen  and  churchgoers  will 
be  pleased  rather  than  offended." 

As  an  entertainer,  an  inspirational  force, 
and  as  an  educator,  the  motion  picture  has  not 

(Continued  on  pa<ie  125) 
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Interior  Decorations 

584  Fifth  Avenue 
554  Madison  Ave. 


I.  MILLER 

"Beautiful  Shoes" 

^> 

'The  Show-Folks  Shoe  Shop' 

1554  Broadway 
New  York 


fOELAMDj 

Soi  in  4841       8  Yards  Minneapolis 
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AMALGAM  I 

Bricks  of  Fuel  Wrapped 
in  Clean  Paper 
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COMPLETE  EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIED 
TO  MOTION  PICTURE  STUDIOS 


BAUMANN  &  CO. 

Film  Service 
Department 

413-15  East  15 2ND  Street 

Phone  Melrose  0364 


Main  Store 

Furniture  and  Carpets 
Corner  152nd  Street  and  3rd  Avenue 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Melrose  7400-7401 

<$> 

Morris  Baumann,  Special  Representative 


One  hundred  tiueniy-tnuo 


CLOTH  BANNERS 

For  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Use 


Belleville,  N.  J. 


♦      SCHRELL-SCHULTZ   Co.,  INC. 
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Sweeney  Lethograph  Co.,  Inc.  1 
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Drawing  Materials 
Blue  Printing 

7  East  43rd  Street 
New  York 
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Adding  Machine  Ribbons 
Carbon  Paper 
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Carbon  Rolls 
( rive  satisfaction  wherever  used. 

Inked  Cloth  and  Carbon  Coated  Papers 
for  all  purposes 
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The  ReeVeeR  Co. 

^4(f  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Harriman  National  Bank 

Fifth  Avenue  and  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

<$>  <8> 

The  Harriman  National  Bank  is 
characterized  by  its  accessible  location 
in  the  Terminal  Zone,  extended  hours 
of  business,  a  thoroughly  modern  bank- 
ing policy  adapted  to  commercial  as 
well  as  personal  needs,  and  particularly 
efficient  and  attentive  services.  Sepa- 
rate Department  of  Women's  Accounts 
elaborately  equipped.  Foreign  Depart- 
ment for  commercial  and  personal 
transactions  all  over  the  world.  Trust 
Department  >er\e>  in  every  fiduciary 
capacity.  Sale  Deposit  and  Storage 
Vaults  of  modern  construction. 

<$>  <S> 

BANKING  HOURS  FROM   8  O'CLOCK  A.  M.  TO  8 
O'CLOCK    1>.    M.      SAKE    DKl'OSIT   VAULTS  OPKN 
FROM  S   A.  M.  TO  MIDNIGHT 


One  hundred  twenty-three 
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ARNOLD  SCHROTTMAN 

f                These  two  important  photographic 
f                developers  are   100%   pure,  manu- 
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,                chemists,  for  the  American  photo- 
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JACOB  GESCHEIDT 

ALFRED  O.  CHRISTIANSEN 

A  reinfect 

Master  Builder 

JACOB  GESCHEIDT  &>  Co.,  Inc. 

Architects  t 

§?  Builders 

Telephone 

Office  and  Yards 

MURRAY  HILL  8752 

142  East  43rd  Street 
NEW  YORK 

One  hundred  twenty-four 


If  her  family  had  not  decided  to  move  from  her 
home  in  Dallas,  Texas,  to  Los  Angeles,  the  screen 
might  have  missed  one  of  its  most  charming  young 
actresses  in  Mary  Brian.  Born  and  educated  in 
Dallas,  Miss  Brian  spent  seventeen  of  her 
eighteen  years  in  that  city.  After  her  family 
moved  to  Los  Angeles,  she  pursued  her  hobby 
of  portrait  and  water  color  painting.  Her  ability 
along  those  lines  had  won  her  praise  and  advice 
in  technique  from  the  famous  Austrian  artist, 
Linnekamp.  Shortly  after  her  arrival  in  the  west 
coast  city,  one  of  her  friends  entered  Miss 
Brian's  name  in  a  personality  contest  conducted 
by  a  local  newspaper.  The  winning  of  this  con- 
test brought  her  to  the  attention  of  Albert 
Kaufman,  then  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  in  Los  Angeles,  who  gave  her  a 
part  in  one  of  his  elaborate  film  prologues. 
At  this  time  Herbert  Brenon  was  searching  high 
and  low  for  a  girl  to  play  "Wendy"  in  his  pro- 
posed filming  of  "Peter  Pan."  Mr.  Kaufman  ar- 
ranged for  Miss  Brian  to  meet  the  motion  pic- 
ture director.  A  screen  test  convinced  Mr.  Brenon 
that  he  need  look  no  further  for  his  "Wendy."  Her 
success  in  that  role  is  now  history. 


The  romantic  life  story  of  this  hilarious  Connecticut 
Yankee  whose  amazing  exploits  have  won  him  the  title 
of  "Xing  of  showmen"  will  be  unfolded  in  "The  Great- 
est Shoiv  on  Earth."     (A  Paramount  Picture) 


been  excelled.  And  we  may  well  say  with  the 
writer  in  the  New  York  American  not  long 
ago: 

"Credits  and  Debits" 

"Motion  pictures  have  opened  to  millions 
new  vistas  of  knowledge  and  beauty. 

"They  have  brought  the  glories  of  an  Al- 
pine sunset,  the  mysterious  charm  of  the 
Orient,  the  cool  feathery  waterfall,  the 
multitudinous  wonders  of  nature  into  the 
drab  lives  of  the  tenement  dweller,  the  fac- 
tory worker. 

"They  have  provided  countless  hours  of 
laughter,  of  romance  and  adventure  for  a 
great  class  of  Americans  who  are  otherwise 
unable  to  afford  the  luxury  of  frequent  en- 
tertainment. 


"They  have  given  surcease  from  toil,  for- 
getfulness  to  the  troubled  heart,  courage  to 
the  despairing. 

"The  motion  picture  has  given  opportu- 
nity to  millions  to  see  the  work  of  great  ar- 
tists, to  know  many  of  the  best  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  generation ;  and  it  will  pre- 
serve to  posterity  the  histrionic  art  of  this 
period. 

"The  motion  picture  industry  has  played 
a  noble,  generous  part  in  every  public  char- 
ity. It  has  fed  the  orphan  of  every  land, 
and  during  the  war  it  was  the  Government's 
greatest  propagandist. 

"How  insignificant  are  its  offenses  in  the 
light  of  its  achievements  !" 


"Teddy"  Roosevelt  with  a  group  of  his  men  during 
the  campaign  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  Cuba.  "The 
Rough  Riders,"  now  being  filmed,  is  a  vivid  cross- 
section  of  those  stirring  days  of  'OS.  (A  Paramount 
Picture) 
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